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Two Presidents 


[’ would be difficult to find hyperbole strong ‘enough 
to exaggerate the sense of loss felt all over the free 
world at the sudden news of President Roosevelt’s death. 
Never before for a statesman of another country and 
rarely for one of our own leaders have the outward 
pomp of ceremonial: mourning and also the inward and 
personal lamentation of the public been more universal 
and heartfelt. In part, this has been a tribute of gratitude 
to one who was a very present help in trouble, No English- 
man who lived through those twelve dreadful months 
from June 1940 to June 1941 is ever likely to forget how 
completely the nation’s hope for ultimate victory rested on 
that buoyant figure in the White House, and how, stage 
by stage, the hopes found response in action. 

But gratitude for past favours, even in so recent a 
crisis, would not by itself explain’ a feeling of bewildered 
loss in the present. As Strachey wrote of Queen Victoria’s 
death, “ it appeared as if some monstrous reversal of the 
Course of nature” had taken place. Mr Roosevelt had not 

in the White House for 63 years, but it costs an effort 
of memory to set the mind back to the time of President 
Hoover. “ An indissoluble part of the whole scheme of 
things ” has gone, and one is left wondering what is going 
to happen now. We have learnt, in Mr Roosevelt’s years 
In office, to appreciate how much of our own safety and 


welfare depend upon the American colossus. To the 
average Englishman, it is a friendly monster, but an 
erratic and unpredictable one. Mr Roosevelt had mastered 
the art of managing the unmanageable, Through all the 


shoals of American politics, with constant tacking in the 


varying winds, blown sometimes a long way off course 
—nevertheless, this master pilot had demonstrated his 
ability to bring the vessel into port, sometimes only just 
in tie, it is true, often with much argument among the 
crew, but never failing. With him at the head of affairs, 
it was possible to feel sure that, in the end, sound policy 
would prevail, Now that he is gone, one ef the few 
elements of assurance in an uncertain world has gone with 
him. 

After all that has been written of him in the past week, 
it would be foolish to try to say anything new or different. 
He had his defects ; he was too good a politician to be a 
skilful administrator, and too good a fighter to conciliate 
the nation into complete unity behind his leadership. But 
when everything that can be said against him is said to 
the full he remains a very great man and a very great 
President. Bismarck once remarked (with some insulting 
addenda) that a special providence seemed to watch over 
the United States of America, and there is certainly some- 
thing remarkable about the regularity with which the 
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great crises of the Republic not only produce the man but 
find him ready waiting in office. Washington in the crisis 
of the nation’s birth, Lincoln in the agony of its civil war, 
Wilson in the first great adventure into world politics, 
Franklin Roosevelt in the double crisis of depression and 
war—it is a noble quartette, and the last name is not the 
least, Indeed, the most striking thing about Franklin 
Roosevelt was the sense of great purpose that hung about 
him. It was no accident that found him taking office on 
the very day the banks closed, or that found him steadily 
leading the nation to a firm view of its obligations in a 
world crisis. Friends of the Roosevelt family relate that 
in the early 1920s, when he had first been ignominiously 
defeated in his Vice-Presidential candidacy and then been 
stricken with infantile paralysis, when .nothing seemed 
to be in front of him but the life of an invalid country 
gentleman, that even then, from his wheel-chair, he 
prophesied that another great crisis was coming for 
America and the world, a crisis that could be surmounted 
only by a strong President pursuing a firm liberal policy, 
and that he, Franklin Roosevelt the cripple, was to be the 
man. He died with his purpose unachieved ; but the 
trumpets that sounded for him as he passed over were 
those of the victory that brings his purpose within reach. 


* 


The eyes of the world are now on President Truman. 
By one of those extraordinary accidents that can happen 
only in’ America, there succeeds to the world’s best-known 
man one of the world’s least-known men. Although, as 
has been said, only a single heart-beat separates every 
Vice-President from the greatest office in the world, his 
qualifications for holding that office rarely, if ever, enter 
into the reasons that the nominating convention has for 
its choice. Vice-Presidents are chosen as political make- 
weights to collect a few votes or (more often) to avoid 
losing them, and they are almost always obscure figures 
when they are suddenly thrust into the limelight. Only one 
of them has ever gone on to make a President of the front 
rank, but also only one of them has been a failure. Mr 
Truman’s career provides even less evidence than usual 
on which a view can be taken of his probable course in 
the White House. Unlike Mr Roosevelt’s first Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr Garner, he is not a politician of long experience. 
Unlike Mr Roosevelt’s second Vice-President, Mr Wallace, 
he is not a man to whom definite opinions have attached 
themselves. His Senatorial record is “ regular,” but there 
is little to show whether his votes for Mr Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies were given out of loyalty or out of conviction. To 
judge by his friends, his views, on economic and social 
questions at least, are slightly to the Right of Mr Roose- 
velt’s. He is, in short, a man of the dead centre. 

President Truman starts with the maximum of good- 
will. In part this is the natural sympathy with an un- 
assuming man on whom gigantic responsibilities are 
suddenly thrust. But the same sympathy would not have 
been accorded, at least on Capito! Hill, had it been Mr 
Wallace and not Mr Truman who succeeded. Mr Truman 
has the advantages of a man who, until a few weeks ago, 
was a respected member of the Senate. He starts with 
the confidence of Congress. But this very advantage may 
be a handicap. A President who would pursue positive 
policies is bound, almost by constitutional definition, to 
come into conflict with the jealousies of Congress, which 
always (and never more than now) considers itself a 
co-equal in framing the policies of the Government, The 
continued goodwill of Congress can, indeed, be purchased, 
but at a heavy price, and the President who, in the effort 
to retain its favours, makes himself the passive object of 
Congressional pressures, rather than their author and 
master, runs the risk of finding himself entirely deprived 
of the initiative. This is likely to emerge most clearly in 
the realm of economic policy. Mr Roosevelt has already 
had to depart a long way from the earlier objectives of 
the New Deal as part of the price to be paid for a 
and it was an open 


high degree of unity in foreign policy, 
question whether he would be able, in the reconstruction 
period, to reinstate a deliberate policy of economic 


s” )yManagement against the opposition of half of his own 
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party and the whole of the Republicans. The prospects 
of a consistent economic policy must now inevitably 
be rated lower. In fact, the greatest danger of the next 
four years is not a departure from Mr Roosevelt’s policies, 
the new President’s reaffirmation of which has been 
emphatic and sincere, but their slow decline into ineffec- 
tiveness. 


* 


In determining whether this danger will be avoided, 
much will obviously depend on Mr Truman’s choice of 
persons. Mr Roosevelt’s Cabinet was the Cabinet of a 
strong-minded and very experienced President, and if a 
less self-assured and seasoned man sits in the White 
House, a very different team is required. Nowhere are the 
different requirements more obvious than at the State 
Department, where Mr Stettinius—it is not said e hi’ 
discredit—executed a policy which the President himself 
supervised in detail. It is already known that Mr Truman’s 
main reliance in foreign affairs will be on Mr James Byrnes, 
though it is not yet known whether he will succeed Mr 
Stettinius in formal office or be interposed between him 
and Mr Truman as an unofficial Assistant President. 

Mr. Byrnes has been an intimate collaborator of Mr 
Roosevelt, though his special province has been in econo- 
mic stabilisation on the home front. Perhaps the main 
significance of his new responsibilities lies in the fact that 
he replaces Mr Harry Hopkins who, without any formal 
office, has in fact acted as Mr Rooseveglt’s most intimate 
adviser on foreign affairs. The services that, Mr Hopkins 
has rendered to the cause of the United Nations will some 
day be seen in their true dimensions. He has been a par- 
ticularly good friend of the British Government, not only 
as a ready channel to the seat of authority but as a sym- 
pathetic pleader of their cause. 

Mr Byrnes is a man of judgment and experience ; the 
sincerity of his attachment to Mr Roosevelt’s policies is 
unquestioned, and his influence on the foreign policy of 
the United States will be liberal and far-sighted, But it 
is impossible not to fear that his substitution for Mr 
Hopkins in the intimate counsels of the President will 
be a reinforcement to the more nationalist trend of 
American policy that has already been in evidence in 
recent months, It is not without significance, for example, 
that the recent dispute over the distribution of meat sup- 
plies largely resolves itself, at the highest level, into a 
contest between Mr Hopkins, arguing for more meat for 
Europe, and Mr Byres, arguing for more meat for 
America. This tendency may well be reinforced by the 
greater independence that the Army may be expected to 
enjoy. The Army, in the American system, is responsible 
to its Commander-in-Chief, the President, but not—or 
at least not so much as the British Army—to the civilian 
government as a whole. With a less forceful control from 
the top, the Army is likely to feel more free to pursue its 
own policies within what it considers to be its own sphere, 
which impinges on foreign policy at innumerable points. 

These are some of the apprehensions that the change 
of President awakens in this country. To voice them thus 
frankly may be thought an injustice to President Truman, 
an attempt to judge him before the evidence is presented. 
But to have no apprehensions would be an injustice t0 
President Roosevelt, an attempt to pretend that after 
twelve years of a great Presidency, his passing makes 00 
difference. The American system places heavy premiums 
on opposition and dissension and large obstacles in the 
way of effective policy-making. The centrifugal forces 
are so strong that it needs a very masterful hand to keep 
them in check and it is only natural that the removal of 
so strong a hand should lead,‘ over the months, to 4 
certain diffusion of purpose—the more so since Mr Roos¢- 
velt’s death coincided so closely with the disappearance 
in victory of the greatest reason for unity. It is no insult 
to Mr Truman to suppose that he is a good ordinary 
President. The gulf beween the normal flow of human 
affairs and the purposeful course into which they can be 
directed by inspired leadership is a measure of the loss 
that America and the wider world have sustained. 
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Subsidy Policy 


NE important matter to which the Chancellor of the 
O Exchequer will certainly address himself in his 
Budget speech on Tuesday is the mounting volume of 
subsidies in aid of the price of food and other constituents 
of the cost of living. ‘lhe annual burden of these subsidies 
has risen from £70 million in 1940 and £140 million in 
1941, when the stabilisation of the cost of living was 
adopted as a deliberate policy, to £190 million in 1943 and 
to a present figure of about £225 million, or fully a 
quarter of the whole pre-war Budget. There can be no 

uestion of abandoning the policy at this moment ; the 
Goveinnient is pledged to the contrary—on the significant 
condition that they have “the vital co-operation of all 
sections of the people ”’—and the pledge covers the period 
of transition as well as the war itself. But that does not 
mean that the policy raises no questions or doubts about 
the limits within which it can be pursued. Nor does it 
inhibit enquiry into the longer-term prospect, Will it ever 
be possible to get rid of these subsidies? And if not, how 
do they complicate the fiscal outlook? 

The amount of information that has been made public 
about these subsidies is tantalisingly small, In 1943, when 
their cost was £190 million and the cost of living index 
stood at 29 per cent above pre-war, the Chancellor said 
that their removal would raise it to 45 per cent above 1939. 
The official index is now 30} per cent above the pre-war 
figure, and a simple proportion sum would seem to indicate 
that, but for the subsidies, the cost of living would now be 
about 50 per cent above pre-war—that is, about 15 per 
cent above the present level. For forming a judgment on 
the policy the probable future trend of these figures is more 
important than their present level. Some rises in the 
unsubsidised constituents of the cost of living index are 
to be expected. There is some tendency for the cost of 
clothing to rise. Rents cannot for ever be kept down to the 
1939 level when everything else has gone up, and the 
report of the Ridley Committee, which is expected almost 
at once, may be the signal for an increase. It might well 
be that, without any change in the subsidy policy, the 
index will by the end of this year have risen to the 35 per 
cent above the pre-war level that is the upper limit of the 
present permitted range. 

As for the articles that are now subsidised, there are 
conflicting influences at work. On the one hand, the end 
of the war would mean a substantial reduction in freights 
on imported foodstuffs and the disappearance of war risks 
insurance. On the other hand, the latest increase in 
agricultural wages, reflected in the prices paid for home- 
grown food, will require an increase in subsidy payments. 
Moreover, the cost of American food, obtained on Lend- 
Lease terms, has been entered for accounting purposes at 
the prices of 1941, which are well below the present 
market level in America and an increased subsidy will be 
necessary when this food has once again to be paid for at 
market price. Again; it is reasonable to hope that 
larger supplies of the subsidised foodstuffs will soon 
be available, which will involve higher payments. Only 

Ose in possession of the full facts can put quantitative 
magnitudes on these various factors. The net result, how- 
ever, may well be that, on the basis of factors already 
visible, apart from any others that have not yet materia- 
lised, the total cost of subsidies in 1945 will be as much 
above 1944 as 1944 itself was above 1943—that Is, that 
there will be a further increase of about £35 million, or 
more if (as is-not unlikely) there is a rise in world food 
Prices, now kept down only by purchasing controls that 
May well be too rigorous to be maintained in peace-time. 

8 would mean that, in the absence of subsidies, the 

Cost of living would rise to nearly 60 per cent above 1939. 
Clearly, this rapid upward progression cannot be 
allowed “to continue indefinitely, and some difficult 
decisions will have to. be taken. Even if no pledge had 
given, it would be very foolish to abandon the policy 


of stabilisation now. To judge by the experience of the 
last war, as well as by ordinary observation, the danger of 
inflation will be greater in the first twelve months after 
the end of the German war than in any other period. This 
will be a time when purchasing power will be pressing 
against supplies with an impatient intensity. There will, 
In any case, be a movement for wage increases, The 
patriotic restraint on the trade unions will inevitably be 
weakened. Overtime and bonus payments will be falling, 
and the unions will think it natural to ask for such increases 
in basic rates of wages as will prevent any fall in what the 
Americans so graphically describe as “ take-home pay.” 
If at this time there were to be a removal of subsidies and 
a rise, from this cause alone, of about one-fifth in the cost 
of living, the impetus to the inflationary spiral of wages 
and prices might be disastrously large. The cost of the 
subsidies cannot be ignored ; but an addition of {£250 
million to the deficit is likely, in this period, to be much 
less harmful than the addition of the same figure to con- 
sumers’ costs. 

This does not, however, mean that the Chancellor can 
afford to sign a blank cheque, Nobody can now say how 
powerful the other impulses to inflation will be ; but they 
may obviously be strong. Sir John Anderson has made the 
limits of the policy very clear. 

When wage costs . . ., as far as not offset by increased 
output, . . . have raised the actual cost of vital com- 
modities, and wheh it is known to the whole country that 
costs of production are being still further increased by 
increases of wages, the stabilisation policy would become 
an altogether artificial affair if we were to attempt to 
mask these developments by making arbitrary reductions 
in the prices of other articles‘in order to maintain the 
level of the cost-of-living index unchanged. 

The path of wisdom may be to fix an upper limit to the 
total cost of the subsidies that will be provided—say at the 
present figure of £225 million or a little higher—and to 
allow any further increases in wages or other costs to have 
their normal effect on retail prices. This would be 
desirable, not merely from the financial point of vi w, but 
for wider reasons. The trade unions cannot be e3 pected 
to exercise due responsibility if the idea gets about that 
higher wages will be paid out of the bottomless public 
purse instead of by the ordinary consumer. The effect of 
allowing any such notion to become prevalent can be very 
clearly seen in agriculture and it is essential that the 
normal sequence of economic cause and effect should be 
restored in that industry rather than that make-believe 
should be extended to others. 


* 


To argue that the subsidies should be retained during 
the transitional period is to bow to expediency. In the 
longer run, a more deliberate policy will have to be 
evolved. This, unfortunately, is not an easy task because 
of the complex of varying purposes that are served by 
the present subsidies. At least four distinct objects can 
be distinguished. First, there is the desire to keep prices 
to the British consumer below the level that would be 
dictated by conditions in the world market. The justifica- 
tion of an attempt to do so in wartime is that the heavy 
freights and insurance charges and the high prices of food 
in the countries of origin are temporary phenomena, which 
will disappear when the war is over. Any attempt to main- 
tain a permanent disparity would introduce an unnecessary 
distortion into the economic structure. If the internal 
and external price levels are out of adjustment, the appro- 
priate remedy is a movement of the rate of exchange. 

The second object is to pay the British farmer higher 
prices than the British consumer is deemed to be able 


to afford. This undoubtedly accounts for the greater part 
of the total cost of subsidies. Approximately two-thirds 
of the total of £225 million is now probably required in 
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connection with domestic production. That does not 
necessarily imply that “ farmers’ subsidies ” cost as much 
as £150 million. It is not easy in wartime, when there 
is no free market to serve as a standard, to define when 
a payment is a subsidy to the producer and when it is a 
subsidy to the consumer, but the cost of recouping the 
British farmer for the difference between his present 
prices and the prices at which foodstuffs will be available 
on the world market—when a world market exists once 
again—will probably continue to be very heavy. That 
there should be a policy of assistance to the British farmer 
is now generally agreed, and it is certainly preferable that 
the cost of the assistance should be borne by the general 
Budget than that it should be added to the retail cost 
of food. But it would need very serious consideration 
indeed before it could be decided, as a permanent policy, 
to provide subsidies for the industry amounting to any- 
thing like the present cost. And in any case, any sums 
provided for this purpose should appear on the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s Vote, not as part of a general subsidy 
programme. 

The third purpose of subsidies is to stimulate some 
forms of consumption at the expense of others. The 
clearest example of this is the milk scheme, which, in 
part, antedates the war and obviously is not pursued solely 
for cost-of-living reasons. Such a policy has many 
theoretical attractions, It could be argued that even the 
present inflated total of subsidies costs only about one- 
fifth of the yield of indirect taxation. Why should not 
these taxes, when the time for post-war reductions comes, 
be kept at a level slightly higher than would otherwise 
be determined, in order to pay for a nutrition policy, 
thus making luxuries pay for assistance to necessaries? 
The difficulty about this argument is that, like so many, 
it assumes that there will be a lot of taxable capacity to 
spare in post-war Britain. The point of diminishing 
returns in the yield of indirect taxation is much lower in 
peacetime than in wartime, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not only to find large sums for keeping 
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the prices paid to the British farmer above the 
market level but further large sums for keeping some 
of the prices paid by the consumer below the market 
level, his task may be impossible. Some nutrition policy 
there should be, but in the next few years it cannot be 
very large. 

The last purpose of the subsidies is, pragmatically, the 
most important—to obviate a sudden and damaging rise 
in wage-rates. It is hardly possible that this could become 
a permanent policy. For one thing, it would be progres- 
sively more expensive, since it encourages employers and 
employees to combine against the Exchequer. And for 
another, it is unlikely that the unions would for long be 
content with such a very artificial definition as is involved 
in any policy based on the present official index 
of the cost of living. On the other hand, it will always be 
an awkward thing to abandon the policy. There is a double 
justification for waiting upon events. Nobody, yet knows 
what will happen to prices in general, and it is always 
possible that they might fall back to the ievel of those that 
are now subsidised. And, though all times will be 
awkward, none could be worse than the present. But it 
will not be possible to wait indefinitely, at a cost of £225 
million or more a year. Eventually the cost of living will 
have to be allowed gradually to find its own level in rela- 
tion to wages and other prices. 

The conclusion reached by this analysis is thus not very 
encouraging to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, even in 
his long-term calculations. It is probable that quite large 
sums will have to be spent on subsidies in respect of 
food. The permanent needs, however, do not arise from 
the necessities of price stabilisation which gave birth to 
the policy but rather from agricultural and nutrition 
policy. It would be a great gain to clear thinking if these 
two parts of the general expenditure now lumped 
together as “subsidies” could be separated out and 
shown under their proper heads. It would then at least 
be possible to form an accurate idea of the dimensions 
of the problem. 


San Francisco 


O* Wednesday next, April 25th, the representatives 
of forty-six nations will assemble at San Francisco 
to lay the foundations of a new World Organisation. The 
proposed statutes of the World Organisation are known. 
a, = wt in the Dumbarton Oaks scheme, 
and at ta ig Three agreed on the voti ro- 
cedure in the Security Council, on which no sortie 
had been reached at Dumbarton Oaks. Since it was 
published, the scheme for the new World Organisation 
has been submitted to a lively and world-wide discussion, 
in which the views of its defenders and of its critics 
have crystallized. The debates at San Francisco will crown 
the discussion ; and, if all goes well, they will end in the 
foundation of the new World Organisation. 
_ The striking thing about the Dumbarton Oaks scheme 
is how studiously it avoids all reference to its predecessor. 
Even its name has been abolished. The new body will 
be a World Organisation or a General International Organ- 
isation or, alternatively, the United Nations ; but not— 
God forbid—a League of Nations. Its statutes are a 
er and not a Covenant. It is as if the memory of the 
old League and of its failures had haunted the authors 
of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme and as if they had been 
almost superstitiously anxious to avoid the repetition of 
fatal names lest it should bring misfortune upon their 
creation. Yet, whatever the terminological changes and the 
modifications of machinery the new Organisation is at 


best likely to be a reproduction of the old League with 
some of its good points and most of its weaknesses. 

The League was a loose international organisation of 
Sovereign states. The World Organisation will hardly 
: differ from its predecessor in this respect. The Dumbarton 
Sy Oaks scheme provides neither for a federation nor for a 


confederation but merely for a League of its member 
states, none of which is asked to forgo any of the essential 
attributes of national sovereignty. This is the fundamental 
fact that is bound to determine the outlook of the Organ- 
isation and to limit its freedom of action. The old League 
pretended to be able to settle the quarrels of Great 
Powers, but it could not do so in fact ; the new League 
does not even pretend—it is a greater difference in appeat- 
ance than in fact. So long as the Great Powers do not 
quarrel, the new Organisation will be able to prevent 
minor wars, to smooth out conflicts between its members 
and to perform quite a lot of that useful work which 
the agencies of the old League used to perform. It 's 
perhaps better that these limitations should be realised 
right from the beginning; and that those dangerous 
illusions of a millenium of peace that stood at the cradle 
of the old League should not greet the birth of the new 
League. Unfortunately, this is not universally recognised. 
Lord Templewood tabled a motion in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday in the following terms: 

That the San Francisco Conference provides an unique 
opportunity for laying the foundations of a system of intet- 
national peace, for re-establishing the moral and material 
standards of civilised life, and for safeguarding the indi- 
vidual liberties of the common man without which he wil! 
be unable to live his life free from fear and want. 


Having set his sights sky-high, Lord Templewood went 
on bitterly to complain that the Dumbarton Oaks scheme 
did not meet his expectations. Lord Darnley drove ev? 
deeper into Dreamland when he called for nothing less 
than “a new kind of peace charter which would abolish 
the status quo created by the last war and by this war 
and all wars in the past ” when he, in other words, prayed 
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for‘a miraculous obliteration of all the miseries of History 
py the San’ Francisco Conference. These are, of course, 
only some of the extreme essays in Utopia. But it is neces- 
sary to realise that even much less Nalve aspirations such 
4s Mr Attlee’s hope for * a universal, flexible and enduring 
organisation for peace,” are in the long run more likely 
than not to be frustrated by an organisation based on the 
unrestrained sovereignty of its members. Unquestionably, 
there could be many much better schemes of international 
organisation than that drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks. 
But none of them would be practical in present circum- 
stances, since none of them would be accepted by the 
major allies. Even if Great Britain were prepared to 
surrender its sovereignty, practical policy must allow for 
the attitudes of America and Russia, the one combining 
generalised idealism with insistence on unimpaired 
sovereignty, the other combining cynical realism with the 
same insistence. It is some close variant of Dumbarton 
Oaks or nothing. 


* 


The differences between the old League and the new 
do not arise from any change in the underlying principle, 
common to both of them, of respect for national 
sovereignty, but from the changing interpretation of 
sovereignty as applied to great and small states. There is 
an unresolved conflict between equality in law and 
inequality in fact, between equality in status and 
inequality in power. From this conflict flow most of the 
arguments about the proposed Charter, and the major 
embarrassments of the Conference will come from the 
same source. On the one hand, the new Charter, like the 
old Covenant, proclaims the “ sovereign equality” of all 
nations. Nor is this simply lip-service ; the principle does 
enshrine something that is basic to the democratic faith. 
But on the other hand, when it comes to the enforcement 
of peace by military means, it simply is not possible to 
proceed on a basis of equality. After the first world war, 
the extreme inequality of nations was still partly obscured ; 
it was still possible to believe in that version of “ col- 
lective security” which held that a number of small 
powers could be the collective masters of one great 
power. The world had not experienced anything like the 
wholesale slaughter of the sovereignties of small and 
medium nations by one conqueror that has been seen 
in the past few years. 

It would be unrealistic in the extreme to write the 
clauses of the new Charter that deal with the use of force 
as if nothing had happened since 1919. But though 
sovereignty has been assaulted all over the world, it has 
never been willingly surrendered. The doctrine still holds, 
and the San Francisco Conference itself, assembled to 
ratify the new inequality of power, is perforce held on a 
basis of equality of status. It is, no doubt, illogical to say 
that sovereignty, which by definition is total and all- 
embracing, is equal when some matters are under con- 
sideration but unequal in other respects. But that is the 
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state the world is in to-day. The smaller powers who are 
so much up in arms against the inequalities of the scheme 
will find at San Francisco that the choice is between an 
illogical scheme or no scheme at all. In theory, the Con- 
ference is free to modify the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
Mm any way it may decide, This-may be the real attitude of 
the American and British Governments, But it is at least 
doubtful whether the Soviet Government is” equally 
willing to accept amendments. The Russians have so far 
tended to treat the Dumbarton Oaks scheme and the Yalta 
decisions as something that the other nations must 
approach on a “ take it or leave it ” basis. 


* 


Most of the discussion has turned on the provision in 
the Dumbarton Oaks scheme for a veto on sanctions. But, 
contrary to the prevalent belief, the authors of Dum- 
barton Oaks did not invent the veto. It is in the League 
Covenant, and in a far wider form since, under the 
Covenant, any state, great or small, could veto thr: appli- 
cation of sanctions. The only way in which tie new 
scheme extends the veto right is that a Great Power is 
now to be able to veto sanctions against itself. In every 
other respect, the veto power is more restricted. Nobody 
would contend that an extension of the right of veto to 
the small nations, that is, a return to the Geneva practice, 
would be an improvement on the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme. On the other hand, the abolition of all right of 
veto, even for the Great Powers and the submission of 
each Great Power to any verdicts directed against it would 
require a much greater willingness to renounce national 
sovereignty than any Power shows at present. It is not 
as if the conduct of a Great Power cannot be impeached 
before the world forum. The Security Council is free to 
recommend action short of sanctions, even against a 
Great Power which is a party to a dispute, by a majority 
of 7 votes out of 11 ; and the Great Power that is a party 
to the dispute cannot vote in its own case. The right of 
veto comes into play only when a dispute has reached 
the stage when sanctions are proposed. The preponderance 
of the Great Powers in the Security Council is therefore 
not quite so complete as the critics say. But the fact 
remains that it is strong enough to protect any Great 
Power against sanctions, while the small states must 
submit to all verdicts and sanctions agreed upon by a 
majority of the Security Council. This is the great 
grievance of the small nations. But the rigour of this pro- 
vision may be mitigated by the fact that the majority 
which is entitled to decide on sanctions against a small 
nation must apparently include the votes of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council. In other words, 
sanctions against a small nation cannot be adopted unless 
they have the approval of all the Great Powers plus two 
small or medium powers. For a small power to engage 
in aggression without the patronage of a Great Power 
is a very rare event—and an act of folly that deserves 
the sharpest rebuke. 
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In the discussion on the Dumbarton Oaks scheme the 
whole limelight has been turned on the Security Council. 
The réle and the functions of the General Assembly, of 
the International Court of Justice and of the Economic 


and Social Council have aroused much less passionate_ 


controversy. This is partly to be explained by the fact 
that all these agencies of the World Organisation will, in 
effect, exist in the shadow of the Security Council ; and 
that their réles will be secondary. The picture of the 
General Assembly is still rather shadowy, as befits the 
embodiment of the unreal principle of the “ sovereign 
equality” of all nations, where each member (from 


Nicaragua and Siam to the Ukraine and White Russia?) . 


has am equal vote, But equality in the Assembly looks 
very much like equality in impotence. The Assembly 
may discuss and consider a very wide range of subjects, 
more often than not only on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. “ The General Assembly should not on 
its own initiative make recommendations on any matter 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and 
security which is being dealt with by the Security Council.” 
The rare occasions on which the Assembly is to exercise 
some more real functions are the elections of non- 
permanent members to the Security Council and of the 
judges of the International Court of Justice. Another 
Cinderella of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme is the Econo- 
mic and Social Council, whose functions are rather ill 
defined. In this body too, the principle of “ sovereign 
equality ” reigns supreme, which may well mean that the 
Council will have little scope for real action. It is not 
clear whether such international Agencies as the Monetary 


NOTES OF 


The Concentration Camps 


The Allied armies, as they advance into Germany, are 
uncovering the horrors of the concentration camps. The 
correspondents are doing their duty in reporting the grisly 
details, and the citizen, if he wishes to do his duty, will 
read them. The concentration camps should not be for- 
gotten. They are a reminder that, great though Hitler’s 
crimes against the nations may be, his most mortal sin was 
his offences against the dignity of mankind. They are a 
reminder that the Nazi pest is dangerous not only, or even 
mainly, because it leads to aggression and to war, but 
because it destroys among individual men and women the 
rights of freedom and justice and mutual respect which 
alone distinguish the human race from the higher animals. 
This is the unpardonable treason. This is why the Nazi 
spirit must be stamped out at its every appearance, like the 
plague-bearing rat it is. 

It would be wrong to hold the whole German people fully 
to blame for the horrors of the concentration camp. But it 
would be even more wrong to hold them wholly blameless. 
There must be a decp-rooted moral sickness in a people that 
could find enough members to do such dirty work, in a 
people that, dictatorship or no, would tolerate such things, 
in a people whose senses were so indelicate that they can 
now profess ignorance of what for twelve years has been 
stinking to high heaven in their midst. It is reported that, 
at one place, the British medical officer conscribed the civil 
population to tend the survivors, to bury the butchered, and 
to scrub the camp clean. The German people will have to 
spend many years on their knees before the stains are 
scrubbed out. 

* * * 


Splitting the Strip 


_ It is difficult to keep accurate count of the towns and 
districts captured and overrun by Allied armies in the west 
and east of Germany. One by one the carefully hidden 
secrets of the German interior are being revealed by the 
advancing armies. The oilfields around Hanover and at 
Zistersdorf, near Vienna, have been captured, The heart of 
the chemical industry and brown coal mines around Halle- 
Merseburg and Leipsiz has’ been laid open. It seems only a 
matter of time until the north and the south of the 
German strip will be separated by a junction of the British- 
American armies and the Russians, whose long-expected 
offensive across the Oder east of Berlin has been opened. 


ry 
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Fund or the Bank for Reconstruction will in any way be 
linked up with the Council. These are some of the loose 
ends of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme which may perhaps 
be gradually tied up later on. 

It is difficult not to yield to cynicism in contemplati 
the proposed new world organisation. The old League 
Covenant had a famous “ gap ” which the lawyers strove 
hard to close ; but the new League is full of the moy 
obvious gaps. Yet the cynicism is misplaced if it is directed 
against the scheme, when its proper object is the present 
state of international relations—the Russians have , 
saying: “ Do not smash the mirror because it shows 
that your face is ugly.” The Dumbarton Oaks scheme 
is a painstaking attempt to capture, and set down 
in formal procedures, just as much willingness to accent 
the rule of international law as in fact exists. It is piti- 
fully small, but nothing-larger would be likely to pass the 
scrutiny of the Kremlin and the Capitol, And it is surely 
better to have the attainable formally enregistered thar, 
that another gulf should be dug between what appears on 
paper and what exists in fact. There is something to be 
said for the suggestion that the Charter should have 
appended to it something in the nature of a Code of ‘Con- 
duct for the nations, which, without having any binding 
force, would stand as an indication of the goal to which 
formal procedures might gradually advance. 

The San Francisco Conference will not be an easy 
one to steer to success, But there are real gains to be 
derived from success, limited though they may be. And 
failure would be a confession that there can be no miti- 
gation of the international anarchy. 


THE WEEK 


To mark the beginning of the new Russian offensive, 
Hitler addressed the soldiers of the Wehrmacht in an 
order of the day which again reveals the curious belief 
that by some magic the Wehrmacht will be able to hold 
its present positions in the east. The magical element, from 
which so much is expected, is no longer a secret weapon 
or the intuition of the Fuehrer, but an idea—the idea of 
défense 4 outrance, which now dominates the actions of the 
Nazi leaders. ‘They have, indeed, been driven to this last 
fierce desperation by the lack of alternatives. They cannot 
surrender, nor can the nature of their regime tolerate any 
element of political opposition ready and able to surrender. 

Preparations have obviously been made to continue some 
military resistance even after the German strip has been 
split in two. The north—that is, the Baltic coast, Denmark 
and Norway—will fall to the northern administration ; and 
southern Germany, with remnants of Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and northern Italy, will be under a separate military 
and civil command. The Nazi leaders apparently believe 
that the centralised control of the Nazi party can be main- 
tained in each of these fragments. Small bands of soldiers 
and party members could keep the Nazi party alive and 
functioning in a number of redoubts for some time. It 1s 
hoped that the armies of occupation will be fully engaged 
in the administration of the disordered country, and that in 
the end the task will be beyond their powers. The idea of 
défense & outrance extends beyond the possibility of 
total, if temporary, militasy defeat, for which articles in the 
Nazi press have been preparing the people. The emphasis 
is on the political aspect of a Nazi party “in being,” 20d 
if this threat to the future is to be crushed, it will require 
more than purely military activity from the victors. 

* & * . 
The Vacuum 


Meanwhile the extraordinary spectacle of sheer passi¥° 
surrender, of surrender without any political purpose, co? 
tinues wherever Allied armies overrun new areas. Some 
times the surrender comes about without fighting and some- 
times after very heavy fighting. The Nazi leaders °° 
trying desperately to prevent capitulation without orders 
from above. Individual soldiers are being hanged and shot 
for any signs of desertion. Mayors of towns and military 
commanders are being formally tried by special courts if 
they attempt to surrender. The case of Major-Gencral 
Lasch, the military commander of Koenigsberg, who sur 
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rendered the garrison to the Russians, is of particular 
significance. He is in Russian hands and had to be tried 
and condemned in his absence; but his whole Sippe or 
clan is to be held responsible. Even in simple cases of de- 
sertion from the army the same decision has been made by 
the special courts. Even in their last hours the Nazis relax 
nothing of their barbarism. 


The problems of Germany’s defeat are mounting. The 
material destruction in most parts of western Germany 
seems beyond description, and so far the attitude of the 
people seems to be a mystery to the average war corre- 
spondent. The whole range of human emotions, or no emo- 
tions at all, have been observed by different correspondents 
in different parts of Germany and sometimes at the same 
place ; but the most important thing correspondents thought 
to find is lacking, and that is some political reaction. There 
is no precedent for the defeat and breakdown of a totali- 
tarian regime, and the consequences will only gradually 
reveal themselves. Economic breakdown threatens to be 
complete, since there is no work in the factories and the 
imported labour force is abandoning the farms. For the 
moment, occupied Germany is a political, economic and 
social vacuum. What will rush in to fill it, God only knows. 


“* x * 


llya Ehrenburg’s ** Deviation ”’ 


An odd journalistic controversy, not devoid of a wider 
political significance, recently developed in the Russian 
press. The head of the Party Propaganda Department, Mr 
Georgi Alexandrov, rebuked Mr Ilya Ehrenburg for what 
would in this country be described as a Vansittartite view 
on the treatment of defeated Germany. Mr Alexandrov 
quoted against Mr Ehrenburg Marshal Stalin’s words of 
February, 1942: 

It would be ludicrous to identify Hitler’s clique with the 
German people and with the German State. The experience 
of history shows that Hitlers come and go, but the German 
people and the German State remain. 

It is true that these words have not been frequently 
quoted in Russia in the last two years or so ; and Mr Ehren- 
burg might have pleaded in his defence that until quite 
recently his identification of the whole German people with 
National Socialism seemed to have the stamp of official 
approval. But, in Russia, matters of high policy, such as 
this, are not usually left to the individual tastes and inclina- 
tions of free-lance writers. The polemical statement by the 
Chief of the Party Propaganda Department ought, therefore, 
to be read as a partial “ correction ” of official policy. 

Russian policy towards Germany has been dominated by 
the conception of a Carthaginian peace ; and the whole of 
Russian propaganda has been directed towards making that 
sort of peace popular. The notion that the whole German 
people has been responsible for the misdeeds of the Nazis 
has been part of the moral and political justification for that 
attitude. Is it conceivable that Russian views on the right 
policy for Germany are now being revised? A statement in 
Pravda may perhaps be too slender evidence for any definite 
deductions. The immediate motive for the ostentatious 
“correction” may have been military expediency. (It may 
have also been the desire to remove the unfavourable 
impression created abroad by Mr Ehrenburg’s rather tem- 
peramental charges against the Western Allies for their 
alleged leniency towards Germany.) But there has been more 
than a grain of truth in Mr Ehrenburg’s assertion that the 
relatively stiffer fight of the Wehrmacht in the East than in 
the West has been due to the fact that the Germans’ fear 
of Russia has been stronger than their fear of the Western 
Allies ; and that this has been caused by the memory of the 
Nazi atrocities in Eastern Europe unparalleled elsewhere. 
Yet the Russian day-to-day campaign for a “harsh peace’ 
has also done something to fan the Germans’ fear. The con- 
troversy between Pravda and Red Star shows that this is 
now being realised in Moscow. 

* 


That the campaign for an extremely hard peace has led 
Russian policy into something of an impasse has been clear 
for some time past. It has been reflected in the contradic- 
tions of Russian propaganda. To give only one illustra- 
ttion—the Soviet Government has called upon the Germans 
in East Prussia and in the other Russian-occupied provinces 
of the Reich to stay put and has promised just treatment to 
those who obey. But propaganda in Russian and Polish has 
hever ceased to harp on the need for evicting the Germans 
tom East Prussia. The difference between the two attitudes, 
the one for Russian and Polish and the other for German 
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consumption, is untenable in the long run ; eventually, one 
or the other will have to be abandoned. The fact that 
Marshal Stalin’s distinction between the German people 
and the Nazis has now been so emphatically recalled 
to the mind of the Russian public is certainly a straw in the 
wind. It suggests that Russian opinion may perhaps still 
be brought round towards a peace that would be built on 
foundations more stable than the passions of war and the 
memory of atrocities. If so, then the Allies may be better 
able than they have been hitherto to make a joint attemapt 
to create a moderate but a workable peace settlement. 


* * * 


Political Winds 


_The first by-elections to be held on an up-to-date 
register have now been decided. By rights, they should be 
the first accurate indications of the great unknown, the 
views of the electorate. But simply to record that in each 
case a Government seat was lost would be grossly mislead- 
ing. In the Scottish Universities, Sir John Boyd Orr owed 
his victory to his eminence and personality rather than to 
any deliberate rejection of the official candidate. In Mother- 
well, a Scottish Nationalist was returned over the Labour 
candidate (who had the official blessing) by a narrow 
majority. But Motherwell is an erratic constituency—it once 
returned a Communist—and somewhat susceptible to 
novelty. There is perhaps a warning to the Scottish Labour 
Party in the fact that a pronouncedly working-class district 
can prefer Scottish Nationalism to orthodox Labour, but 
its relevance to the main political situation is only marginal. 
Indeed, it is a little difficult to believe that Labour need be 
very frightened, as the spectacle of Communist voters 
lining up to support the impeccably capitalist projects of the 
aristocratic promoters of Prestwick Airport has too many 


‘elements of humour in it to be very long enduring. 


* There was an interesting sequel to the Motherwell elec- 
tion when Dr Mcfntyre, the victor, was unable to take his 
seat in the House of Commons because, being the only 
representative of his party, he refused to be presented by 
two sponsors. The rule of the House is clear and ancient ; it 
could be waived only by vote of the House, and the House, 
advised by the Prime Minister, refused to waive it. It is 
also true that Dr McIntyre’s action will strike most people, 
in Scotland as well as in England, as unnecessarily theatri- 
cal. Nevertheless, it is wrong that a man who has unques- 
tionably been elected should be denied his seat on a techni- 
cality. This particular, not very creditable, incident was 
closed on Wednesday when Dr McIntyre allowed himself 
to be sponsored “under protest” by two Scottish Labour 
MPs, But the House would be well advised to reconsider 
its Standing Order to prevent the same. thing happening in 
the future. 

Another interesting minor political development has been 
the appointment as Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Air of Mr Quintin Hogg. Mr Hogg was one of 
the founders and has been one of the chief spokesmen of 
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the Tory Reform Committee. It is interesting to observe 
that the Prime Minister thinks it advisable to invite him 
into the Trappist silence of junior office. It is still more 
interesting to observe that a Tory Reformer can be attracted 
by such an invitation. If other such invitations were to be 
extended and accepted, that would be an end of the Tory 
Reform Committee. 


* x * 


All-Party Foreign Affairs 


Mr Bevin’s week-end speech of three weeks ago 
attracted so much attention because of its polemical pas- 
sages that comparatively little attention was paid to the 
suggestion contained in it that foreign policy should hence- 
forward be treated as an all-party matter. It has, however, 
subsequently been picked up by correspondence in The 
Times. When a party leader, who in the same speech repu- 
diates the idea of a continued coalition, makes such a 
suggestion it should not be allowed to fall on barren ground. 
Unfortunately, as a general proposition, there would be 
many difficulties in the way. No doubt foreign affairs, like 
military affairs or economic policy or anything else, would 
be more expertly pursued if they could be removed from 
the pressure of party politics. But they cannot ; and merely 
to insist on an all-party body to decide controversial matters 
may be to replace all policy by dilute compromise. Foreign 
policy, among other things, has suffered from this in the 
past. So long as international relations are prominently 
before the public, the Opposition cannot afford to neglect 
every opportunity of attacking the Government on such 
issues as they present. 

But to this general statement there is an exception. It is 
legitimate to hope that, for the years of the peacemaking, 
foreign policy will not be controversial, or at least not 
controversial between the parties, and it is essential that 
every party should both make its contribution to the settle- 
ment and be committed to it. A single-party Peace Delega- 
tion would be as dangerous in this country as in the United 
States. Even though a permanent Foreign Affairs Committee 
of all parties, on the lines of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, may be impossible, some arrangement of the sort 
is both possible and highly desirable for the lifetime of the 
next Parliament should there be, as seems probable, a rever- 
sion to one-party Government. It might be as well for the 
party leaders to consider whether this could not be done 
before they break up and mount thé hustings. 


* * * 


Tito and D’Annunzio 


It seems that Marshal Tito envies the laurels that once 
rested on the head of D’Annunzio, the filibustering con- 
queror of Fiume in 1919. The Jugoslav leader has now 
staked out a claim to Trieste and the Istrian Peninsula. The 
Istrian Peninsula is inhabited mainly by Slovenes, and its 
incorporation in Jugoslavia is commonly accepted. Trieste :s 
a different matter, for the city is almost wholly Italian. 
When Mussolini was fostering Italian expansion in south- 
eastern Europe, Trieste provided a jumping-off ground for 
Italian penetration into Jugoslavia. That the Jugoslavs of all 
political shades now view with uneasiness the prospect of 
Trieste remaining in Italian hands is, therefore, quite 
natural. But handing the city to Jugoslavia would hardly 
solve the problem, for Trieste would then become a cause 
of grave friction between the two countries. The establish- 
ment of an autonomous Free City of Trieste might be 
better policy. It would enable the Italian population to 
preserve its national life 4nd culture. Moreover, it would 
enable the port to be used for the trade of southern and 
central Europe, on which the prosperity of Trieste depended 
before the first world war. 

Whatever the merits and demerits of the Jugoslav claims, 
it is very unfortunate that frontier demands shou!'d be put 
forward with so much vehemence and nationalist fervour 
now, instead of being postponed until the Peace Conference. 
A possible explanation for the haste with which the Pro- 
visional Jugoslav Government has put on record its demand 
for Trieste is the predominance in Jugoslav. policy, at 
present, of the Croats and the Slovenes over the Serbs. 
The Serbs have traditionally been more closely concerned 
with Jugoslavia’s eastern frontier, and especially with their 
access to Salonika, which Marshal Tito has this week 
declared, in Moscow, not to be an urgent question “ at 
present.” The Slovenes and the Croats have been much 
more anxious to secure favourable frontiers on the 
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Adriatic coast. But it is also probably more than a goin. 
cidence that MarsHal Tito has asked for Trieste on the 
morrow of the conclusion in Moscow of the Russian. 
Jugoslav treaty of alliance. His claim probably has the 
backing of the Russian Government, which may regarg 
Trieste as an Adriatic outpost of the future great Slay bloc 
that will look to Russia for leadership, 

The campaign for the inclusion of Trieste in Jugos'ayia 
has caused some special trouble to the Italian Communists, 
Their leader, Signor Togliatti, must find it very hard to 
resist a demand that comes from Marshal Tito and may 
possibly have Russian backing. But he must also find it very 
hard to accede to a demand that of necessity hurts Italian 
national sentiment. The conflict of allegiances has already 
resulted in some queer - political evolutions. At first the 
Italian Communists seemed wholeheartedly to support 
Marshal Tito’s demand in defiance of Italian nationalis: 
feeling, which expressed itself in demonstrations for the 
retention of Trieste by Italy. Now, Signor Togliatti js 
advocating the cession of the city to the Jugoslavs, not as 
a virtue, but as a dire necessity to which defeated Italy 
should submit. It is doubtful whether Italian public opinion 
will readily accept his argument. Trieste may yet become a 
formidable stumbling-block for Signor Togliatti’s party. 


x * x 


Mr Foot Amends his Plan 


Mr Foot has gone some way to meet the criticisms of 
his Plan for Coal without deviating from his general prin- 
ciples. In a Supplement he proposes certain amendments 
which would have the effect of limiting the powers of 
the Central Board, which, it was originally intended, should 
be the sole and final arbiter in the industry’s affairs. The 
Board, he now suggests, should be selected by an electoral 
body, representing every coalfield, and undertakings, instead 
of having to accept its decisions as irrevocable and binding, 
should have the right of appeal to an independent Arbitral 
Tribunal to be set up by Parliament. The Board’s powers 
to raise capital would be limited initially, and could only 
be increased with the approval of the Tribunal. 

The Tribunal would deal with complaints from con- 
sumers about the operation of selling schemes, from mine- 
workers about matters not covered by the conciliation 
machinery and from the Coal Commission if coal were not 
being mined with due regard to its conservation. It would, 
in fact, largely supersede the Coal Commission, and would 
become the final authority for sanctioning amalgamation oF 
absorption schemes. Mr Foot proposes to extend the range 

cases in which compulsory amalgamation could be 
effected to cover undertakings whose separate entity would 
impede the efficient development of a coal area. In his 
original scheme, amalgamations could only be enforced in 
cases where undertakings were unable or unwilling 
comply with the Central Board’s decisions. 


* 


The mine-owners, it seems, are in a great hurry to com- 
plete their scheme for reorganisation before the proposals 
of the Government or the miners’ union have been pub- 
lished. The establishment of an independent Tribunal would 
admittedly provide a safeguard against exploitation by on¢ 
side of the industry. But Mr Foot’s amendments do 10 
really alter the original criticisms of his plan. He rejects 
the suggestion that the Board should include non-owner! 
representatives, on the ground that the inevitable conflict 
of interests would only lead to delay and indecision. But 
surely, if the industry is to be run in the national interest, 
it is essential that the range of responsibility should be 
widened. Mr Foot’s argument that he is not envisaging 
any more monopolistic powers than were established _ 
the 1930 Act, though literally true, is not convincing, '! 
there is an increasing volume of opinion in favour 
revising the restrictive system of fixing prices and output 
established under that Act. ie 

More fundamentally, Mr Foot’s plan, even with its 
amendments, does not provide any J 
proposed reorganisation would, in fact, fulfil his pee 
ciple that the industry should “be brought 10 A 
progressively maintained in the highest state of ¢ E 
ciency.” The blunt truth is that no one, outside tie 
ranks of the coalowners themselves, has the slightest ae 
fidence in their willingness or ability to do more eee 
tinker with the problem. The Reid Report showed ¢ 
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nothing less than a thorough organisational and financial 
reform, as well as a technical ‘revolution, would suffice. 
Mr Foot has expressed himself in complete agreement with 
much of the Reid Report, but not, it would seem, with its 
solution. 


x * + 


Russo-Polish Anti-climax 


On Tuesday morning, the Soviet Government 
announced that it continued to insist on the representation 
of Poland by the Lublin Government at the San Francisco 
Conference. This announcement has come as an anti-climax 
to the reports concerning negotiations with the “ missing ” 
Polish leaders about the formation of a new Provisional 
Government. It has also come as an anti-climax to the 
announcement on Sunday last that Mr Molotov, and not 
Mr Gromyko, would head the Soviet delegation to San 
Francisco. The renewed Soviet demand for the admission 
of the Lublin Government to the Conference suggests that 
a serious hitch may have occurred in the reported negotia- 
tions with the Poles, or that the negotiations may have 
broken down. Otherwise, the Russians would have certainly 
preferred to claim admission for a reconstituted Govern- 
ment which would have a chance of being recognised by 
the Big Three. 


What is really happening in Poland? It is really time that 
the veil of secrecy was lifted and that Allied observers and 
journalists were free to enter Poland and report on 
the happenings there. In theory, the Russians may be quite 
right in their dealings with the Poles. It may even be 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that the mood of the 
people in Poland is such that it favours the setting up of a 
single party system and the transformation of Poland into 
a Soviet Republic. If this is the case, why should Allied 
correspondents not be allowed to witness the changes and 
to describe them from their personal experience? During 
the Bolshevik revolution in Russia foreign journalists were 
allowed more than a glimpse of the great upheaval ; and 
some correspondents were sufficiently broad-minded and 
sober to bear unbiased witness to the events. The per- 
sistent refusal to admit foreign correspondents into Poland 
unavoidably lends colour to the suspicion that an unpopular 
régime is being forced upon Poland willy-nilly. 

The Polish issue will again be discussed by the Allied 
Foreign Secretaries when they meet at San Francisco and 
in Washington. Pending their discussions, the Prime 
Minister-has decided to postpone the statement on Poland 
that he had intended to make in the House of Commons 
on Thursday. It is to be hoped that in the forthcoming 
discussions the mistake made at Yalta will not be repeated ; 
and that the Allied Foreign Secretaries will not again patch 
up real differences with unreal formulas which will start a 
new and interminable dispute over their interpretation. 
Even clear-cut disagreement may be preferable to the con- 
tinuation of diplomatic manceuvres over the Polish issue 


which look more and more like an undignified game of hide 
and seek. 


Requisitioned Land 


The process of piloting the Requisitioned Land and 
War Works Bill through its committee stage is taking much 
time and skill. The Government has wisely abandoned its 
intention that the Treasury should appoint the War Works 


‘ Commission, whose tasks will include adjudication be- 


tween private,owners and the various departments ; and 
has substituted appointment by the Crown, acting, of 
course, on the Prime Minister’s advice. The function of 
the Commission is judicial in the sense that it must strike 
a balance between numerous private and public claims to 
land, and it is obviously important that it shou'd be com- 
Pletely impartial. 

One of the most disturbing features of the Bill is the 
number of cases in which the Commission can be ignored 
% overruled by Government departments acting separ- 
ately; and for this reason there is much to be said for 
giving it stronger powers, while allowing the departments 
to be represented on it. 

The chief opposition is directed against the Govern- 
ment’s powers to acquire requisitioned commons and public 
pen spaces, even though these powers have now been 
narrowed to land on which there are war works of a sub- 
Stantial nature. An amendment to compel acquisition to 
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take place by provisional orders, which require Parlia- 
mentary confirmation, received almost unanimous support. 
Such safeguards are clearly excessive when only a minor 
footpath or small area of common is at stake, and Sir John 
Anderson has promised that there will be few major cases 
in which acquisition is demanded. If this is so, there seems 
no reason for refusing a Parliamentary safeguard which 
could be confined to major cases. A large area of common 
land is in fact at stake, and the bare assurance given by 
the Governmen; that 90 or 95 per cent of it will not be 
taken is insufficient guarantee. 

What the Government does not realise is that the public, 
after bitter experience, simply does not trust any Govern- 
ment department in any matter relating to requisitioning or 
compensation. A particularly scandalous case—though not 
one that would be covered by the Bill—is revealed in a 
letter in the correspondence columns of Thursday’s Times. 
The buildings of St. Paul’s School, used by the War Office 
for an essential purpose until D-Day, have now been “ sub- 
let” for other official purposes, although the evacuated 
school is at the end of its tether. This is typical—any official 


purpose is automatically preferred to any unofficial purpose 
—and it is monstrous. 


* * 


Where is UNRRA ? 


The preblem of Displaced Persons grows with every 
few miles of the Allied advance into Germany. Millions of 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Poles and Russians are breaking out 
from the labour camps into which they fave been put by 
Nazi press gangs. Many of them, especially the eastern 
slave labourers, are in a deplorable condition—starved, 
ragged, verminous and ill. Frenchmen, Belgians and Dutch 
seize all available means of transport and crowd the roads 
leading home. The return of these does not present great 
difficulties, although they have to be put in quarantine 
before they can enter their countries. It is the eastern slave 
workers who are.the real problem. Not only are they more 
exhausted and starved than the displaced of the western 
countries, but they are also still separated from their coun- 
tries by the fighting lines. Moreover, their sudden exodus 
from. the German farms on which they worked threatens 
German agriculture with disaster. Nevertheless, it would be 
psychologically wrong and practically impossible to compel 
them to remain at work in the places where they have been 
kept by German force. The work on German farmlands 
must now be done by German labour itself ; and a com- 
pulsory call-up of the German population for agriculture 
will be necessary if famine is to be averted. 

The eastern workers, who may not be able te return home 
for some months, should be organised into camps, placed 
under some sort of discipline, voluntary if possible, and 
given food and clothing. Otherwise, they will scatter over 
Germany, spreading disease and living on loot. Unfortu- 
nately, all reports from Germany state that the personnel 
of Allied Military Government is altogether inadequate to 
cope with this enormous task. Is it really impossible that 
AMG should immediately share with UNRRA the respon- 
sibility for looking after the displaced persons? UNRRA 
has so far been virtually unemployed if Western Europe, 
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as well as elsewhere. The public has often been told that 
- its chief job will be to take care of the displaced 
persons ; yet at the most critical moment the displaced 
persons, as the human wrecks from the Nazi labour camps 
are named in the official jargon, are left to take care of 
themselves. Is it to be understood that, as has happened 
elsewhere, UNRRA will not move in for another six months 
or as long as the areas in question remain a theatre of war? 
If AMG and UNRRA are allowed to persist in their mutual 
jealousy and suspicion, bureaucracy could indeed be con- 
victed of mocking at human misery. The desire of the 
military commanders to have complete and undivided con- 
trol over the areas behind the fighting lines is quite legiti- 
mate and understandable. But chaos and confusion behind 
the lines are certain to become greater and more dangerous 
if the relief organisations do not move in to help the dis- 
placed persons tha. if they do. 


* * *« 
Education for Agriculture 


“It is a main principle of the Education Act that chil- 
dren should receive training fitted to their needs. At the 
Secondary level the principle will be implemented, first, by 
guiding each child into the most appropriate of the three 
types of school—Grammar, Modern or Technical; and, 
secondly, by adapting school curricula so that maximum 
use can be made of regional and local educational oppor- 
tunities. Thus it is recognised that for selected pupils 
technical education in the country districts should include 
some pre-vocational training for agriculture. At present, 
over the country as a whole, rural children are without 
opportunities for technical education parallel to those 
afforded to children in urban areas, and any policy to im- 
prove agricultural efficiency is incomplete if it does not 
provide for the removal of this inequality. 

The first report of the Joint Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Education makes various suggestions for deal- 
ing with the matter. Wisely, it does not plump for voca- 
tional training as such, but supplements the “rural bias” 
which should colour education in all country schools with a 
7 icultural ” course of three years for selected stu- 
dents above the age of thirteen. Its curriculum would 
consist of subjects “taught in any school which claims to 
give a good general education”—though some of them 
would be governed in scope and approach by the voca- 
tional aim. In other words, there would be no attempt to 
push vocational subjects at the expense of subjects of edu- 
cational value. It would, indeed, be the negation of equal 
educational opportunity to tie a child to the land by train- 
ing him for nothing else. Such training would prove so un- 
attractive to the more able and intelligent students that 
agriculture would almost certainly lose their services. 

It is suggested that the subjects of the course fall into 
two groups: 

subjects of more general cultural value the teaching of which 

is unaffected or at most only slightly coloured by the voca- 

tional aim of the curriculum, and subjects such as mathematics, 

science and practical work, in which the selection of material 

for study is largely governed by the vocational aim. 
—and that subjects in the first group, including English, 
history, geography, music and art, should be allowed time 
comparable with the allowance made for them in the 
grammar school. This pre-agricultural course should be 
open to girls, since women “ play an important part in the 
economic side of country life.” 

The report will help local authorities to prepare their 
schemes under the new order, but its suggestions are wide 
enough to ensure enough variety in agricultural education 
to make the next ten years a period of experiment. 


* * * 


The Alternative Health Proposals 


The “alternative proposals” for the administrative 
structure of the national health service are causing more 
controversy than the original White Paper itself. Dr Edith 
Summerskill has called them a complete capitulation to the 
medical “old corps” and a negation of the White Paper 
which she described as an ugly confidence trick. Yet there 
is nothing outrageous in the fact that modifications of the 
original proposals have been discussed. As the Minister of 
Health pointed out in a reply to Dr Summerskill in the 
House of Commons last week, the White Paper stated quite 
clearly that its proposa's were not final but were put for- 
ward for discussion before legislation was drafted. If: the 

Nag Paper proposals were to be regarded as inviolable, 
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it would indeed be a waste of time for the Minister to have 
all these discussions, not only with the doctors but with 
dentists, hospitals and local authorities as well. Mr Willink 
also made it quita clear that the Government is no, 
committed to the alternative proposals put before the repre- 
sentatives of all these bodies. It has not even considered 
them. 

Whether the alternative proposals put before the doctors 
would be a negation of the White Paper if they are accepteq 
by the Government cannot be decided until they are fully 
revealed. Great play has been made of the report that the 
general establishment of health centres would be post. 
poned until experiments with different types of health 
centres in different areas had been carried out. But health 
centres are not a fundamental part of a national health 
service. The principle underlying such a service is that ful! 
medical, hospital and rehabilitation services should be 
available to everyone irrespective of their means, and the 
criterion for judging the alternative proposals should be 
whether they would promote this objective more success- 
fully than the administrative structure of the White Paper. 
It should also be remembered that the White Paper itself 
said that organisation should be regarded solely as the 
means and “never for one moment as the end.” 


* * a 
Milk Production 


A Note in The Economist last week (page 484) gave 
figures showing how successful the campaign to increase 
winter milk production has been. Last week’s debate in the 
House of Lords, however, disclosed the need for a further 
very big increase in production after the war, both in 
winter and summer, if milk consumption in this country 
is to be raised from the pre-war level of under half a 
pint per person a day to one pint, or at least to three- 
quarters of a pint, with more for mothers and children. 
Present production is about 1,500 million gallons a year. 
To achieve an average consumption of 0.8 of a pint a day, 
compared with 0.58 at present, would, according to Lord 
Moran, need an increase of 75 per cent in winter produc- 
tion and 30 per cent in summer production. Of this in- 
crease, 60 per cent would have to come from an addition 
to dairy herds, but 40 per cent could come from improved 
yields if the necessary effort were made. 

It is a lamentable fact, as was made clear in the debate, 
that British milk production is inefficient compared with 
that of other countries—even if allowance is made for 
differences in natural conditions. The average yield per cow 
before the war, according to figures cited by Lord Bledisloe, 
was §30 to 540 gallons a year, compared with 770 gallons in 
Holland. Only France among the Western European coun- 
tries had a lower yield than Britain. Another illustrative 
figure is the lactation life of the cow, which should be seven 
years, but in this country is, on an average, under four. 
Moreover, large quantities of milk are lost by cattle disease. 
Mastitis, it was said, accounts for an annual loss of 40 
million gallons a year ; contagious abortion for another 40 
million ; and delayed infertility and sterility for about 120 
million. The annual loss of 200 million gallons—an estimate 
only, but one which was not refuted—is about one-cighth 
of total production, and a great deal of it is avoidable. 

It is quite true that steps have been taken to control these 
diseases. The Duke of Norfolk mentioned the voluntary 
scheme introduced in the summer of 1942 under which cows 
are placed on a veterinary:-surgeon’s panel and examined 
four times a year. But only about 300,000 cows and heifers 


out of a total dairy herd of some 3,200,000 cows have come — 


under the scheme. The reason may probably be, as the 
Duke claimed, the shortage of vets, but is theft 
any evidence that the dairy farmers as a whole welcome 
the scheme and are clamouring for more vets? 2 

Milk is the only branch of agriculture in which British 
farmers have a naturally protected home market. Such pro- 
tection p'aces an obligation on them—and on the Ministty 
: Agriculture—to raise the low standards of British dairy 
arming. 


* * * 


City Plan under Review 


A memorandum published by the Chartered Surveyors 


Institution this week brings once more to the public mind 


the suspended state of metropolitan planning. The insttu- 
tion is concerned with the principles and details of the 
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City of London Plan, published by a committee of the 
Corporation last July. The original pian was limited enough 
_limited by the implicit assumption that, with the cost of 
radical reconstruction beyond the City’s means, there would 
be no other way out than by sticking to piecemeal improve- 
ment. Its latest critics are, if anything, even more firmly 
determined that the shape of the new City (at least a quarter 
will have to be rebuilt) shall be dictated primarily by its 
function, present and future, as a commercial centre. As 
such the cost of reconstruction rules out as impracticable 
“a City of boulevards and vistas.” The main criterion is to 
be the replacement of at least as many workers in this con- 
cested space as before the wartime exodus. 


Nevertheless, the memorandum does serve to emphasise 
the cumulative effect of letting things slide in matters of 
town planning. It is quite clear that the first delay was 
caused by the dilatory introduction of the Town and 
Country Planning Act. That, in itself, encouraged procrasti- 
nation among the local authorities, and may have tempted 
them to put off decisions which should have been taken 
long ago. 


In the case of the City, the “danger” of further com- 
merce making its permanent home outside may not be so 
calamitous as the surveyors imagine. But other results of 
procrastination are just as much to be feared, and it must 
be hoped that some new development as regards the Plan 
is not far off. It is, perhaps, still not too late for the Govern- 
ment to consider how much responsibility it could assume 
for the cost of reconstructing a national asset and source of 
pride. 
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Shorter Notes 


_ The date of the Canadian General Election has now been 
fixed for June 11th, a week after the provincial election in 
Ontario, where the Progressive Conservative Government, 
which took office with a minority after last year’s election, 
is appealing to the electorate. The result of this trial run 
in the largest Province may affect the wider issue. An article 
by our Ottawa Correspondent on the prospects of the 
Canadian parties appears on page 514. 
* 


The following table, perhaps a complete version for the 
whole of the war, gives the number of civilian casualties in 
air-raids since September, 1939:— 

Injured and ,_ Total 








Detained in Serious 

Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,981 3,475 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,273 28,548 50,821 
ee MER 5 ws ky ¢-0« 20,881 21,841 42,722 
I Ie od os 6 ais 3,236 4,150 7,386 
We is os boa 2,372 ° 3,450 5,822 
Jan.-May, 1944....... 1,563 2,916 4,479 
June-Aug., 1944...... 5,479 15,934 21,413 
Sept.-Dec., 1944...... 1,425 3,134 4,559 
January, 1945........ 585. 1,629 2,214 
February, 1945....... 483 1,152 1,635 
March, 1945 ......... . 792 1,426 2,218 
Totals to date.... 60,583 86,161 146,744 


Those killed in air-raids during March included 315 men, 
386 women and 91 children under 16. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Housing Policy 


(From a Correspondent in Massachusetts) - 


O* two planks in the post-war platform there is 
unanimous agreement, so long as they are stated in 
general terms. The first is to build a great many more 
houses than ever before, and at a steadier rate; even 
moderately full employment cannot be expected without 
a healthy building industry stabilised at a high production 
level. All kinds of proposals have been made, but the 
National Housing Agency’s estimate of 1,260,000 new 
non-farm dwellings per year on the average for a decade is 
a conservative, well-documented and widely accepted figure. 
This is one-third more than were produced in the highest 
boom year, 1925, and more than double the number being 
built just before the war. Proportioned to population, it 
wl equal 400,000 new homes per year for England and 
es 

The other objective is to get rid of slums and urban 
blight. The existence of an enormous volume of bad 
housing is now generally recognised, thanks to the nation- 
wide surveys of the depression years and the Housing 
Census of 1940. All surveys tend to indicate that one- 
quarter to one-third of all homes are seriously sub- 
standard, with the proportion much higher in the south 
and somewhat lower in the north and west. Such analysis 
has been familiar to Britons for generations, but the dis- 
tinction in the American mind between the terms “slum 
and “blight” should be explained in order to clarify some 
current arguments over policy. 

A “slum” is recognised here, as elsewhere, to be 
Primarily a social problem. To attack this problem the 
US Housing Act was passed in 1937, belatedly following 
English precedents. Under this Act about 120,000 low- 
income families were rehoused and a considerable number 
of slums eliminated, but the die-hard property interests 
had not quite resigned themselves to it before the war. 

€ connotation of “blighted area,” however, 1s 
conomic. Such an area may or may not include outright 
slums. The important fact about it is that it is getting 
more and more unprofitable: to owners, to lending institu- 
tons, and to the city as a financial entity. Property values 
and assessments are declining, vacancies and tax delin- 
quencies are mounting, and the whole district is dead to 


improvement or new investment. by traditional small- 
scale private means. ; 

This situation, which affects to greater, or less degree a 
good half of the corporate area of. the larger American 
cities, is the natural result of two trends. which, although 
universal in Western civilisation, have appeared in the 
United States in acute form. One is urban land speculation, 
with its exploitive congestion and irrational dwellings that 
become undesirable as.soon as something newer and shinier 
is available. The other is the mass-migration to the suburbs 
which, facilitated by the automobile and galvanised by the 
dreariness at the centre, has been rapidly emptying the 
cities of practically everyone who could afford to get out. 
. The inevitable result of these trends—stagnation and 
eventual bankruptcy of the central .city—was blurred as 
long as urban areas were growing. But between 1930 and 
1940 many of the older cities lost population for the first 
time, even while their metropolitan areas were still for 
the time being increasing. Practically all central districts 
declined, even in such boom towns as Los Angeles. At long 
last the property owners and financial institutions and city 
fathers began to get frightened. 

The result is the Urban Redevelopment Movement, 
‘whose prime purpose is to “save” the old city centres in 
a strictly economic or even financial. sense. Various measures 
are sought, both State and Federal, to facilitate large-scale 
land acquisition and to subsidise, in one form or another, 
the difference between the frozen paper value of blighted 
property and its “use-value” for profitable new enterprise. 
In other words, a bailing-out process to permit a fresh 
start. 

i are healthy and potentially fruitful elements in 
this movement, and such bona fide Liberals as Alvin 
Flansen and the late Alfred Bettmann have tried to steer 
it toward broader and more constructive goals. But most 
of its political force and leadership comes from the indi- 
viduals and organisations, notably the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, who are the most violent opponents 
not only of low-rent public housing, but alsq of any positive 
improvement in the present wasteful. speculative character 
of private building operations... ‘oe 
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These forces are opposed to continuation of the’ war- 
. born National Housing Agency, which has brought together 

the numerous national agencies in the field, includ.ng the 
Federal Housing Administration, which insures private 
mortgages, and the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
which administers the US Housing Act, and has turned 
out half a million units of emergency public housing for 
war workers. At the same time other similarly powerful 
groups insist that a comprehensive programme of housing 
and civic reconstruction requires a permanent and greatly 
strengthened NHA, with responsibilities broadened to 1n- 
clude the whole civic picture. 

In sum, therefore, the reasons for wanting to build a lot 
of houses to get rid of urban decay ‘are sometimes con- 
flicting. And the fact that most of the people actively 
interested are lined up in two armed camps tends to delay 
recognition of the very nature of some of these problems 
that each side wants to attack. 

Thirteen million homes cannot be built in ten years 
unless they can be disposed of. And they cannot be disposed 
of without a mechanism. that ensures a universally effective 
housing market. Nor can vast sections of the cities be re- 
constructed no matter how much the tax-payers are willing 
co hand out for land subsidies, nor complete communities 
built on new land unless new homes can be provided 
within reach of all kinds and classes of people. There is the 
greatest weakness in the housing mechanism as its exists 
to-day. Private enterprise, even with Federal mortgage 
insurance, has never reached much below the richest third 
of the population, and its effective market has often been 
even smaller. And public housing, as long as it is confined 
by law to the “lowest income group” and families from 
outright slums, cannot go above the bottom third. The 
middle group is entirely outside the market: they cannot 
afford the private product; they are ineligible for the 
public. 

A good example of this group is the automobile workers. 
Their jobs are as stable as anybody’s, and they get fairly 
good pay. They do not need a subsidy. But they do need 
efficiently produced homes, financed at 2 or 2} per cent, on 
cheap land, without speculative profits. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, the active CIO union, is 
interesting itself in this problem, and is applying to it the 
experience gained in quarrels with Henry Ford and with 
the Government over housing in war-time. The eventual 
solution will probably come about through the demands 
and activities of such groups. But it will be a tough fight. 
For, whether it is done by public initiative, by co-operatives, 
or by some new form of private enterprise, it will be a 
serious threat to the wasteful practices of the shoe-string 
speculative builders and traditional real estate brokers and 
investors who dominate the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the Federal Housing Administration— 
much more of a threat than the most heavily subsidised 
slum rehousing. 

Another point of weakness is the lack of any guiding 
concept of the form and function of a modern urban area. 
Obviously it is no use tackling slums without rehousing 
their inhabitants. This lesson has begun to be learned. But 
it is just as useless to tackle economic blight without deal- 
ing with the entire metropolitan region as a single organic 
entity. Indeed, guiding and controlling exterior develop- 
ment is probably far more important at this stage than 
any direct attack on the centre. There is in this country 
no. live Garden City movement to state the alternative to 
“Urban Redevelopment” and thus clarify the conditions 
on which central reconstruction can be successful. 


No strong overall leadership has yet emerged capable 


of transforming all this heterogeneous and often antagonistic 
concern for building and employment for houses and cities 
into a positive force and unified programme. Thus far the 
National Housing Agency, instead of making the bold effort 
to divide its enemies and inspire its friends, that is probably 
its only chance for survival, has mainly tried to keep its 
neck under cover. For some recent Senate hearings on post- 
war housing, NHA prepared admirable tables demonstrating 
exhaustively the nature and scope of the housing problem, 
but never stated the obvious conclus‘ons. And the National 
Committee on Housing, the only private organisation that 
has tried to cover the whole field, is bogged down under 
the illus‘on that having a board of directors representing 
all the extremes is equivalent to having a comprehensive 
programme. — 

. Meanwhile, private building and financial groups are still 


’ _ drawing much of their leadership from irresponsible and 
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anti-social elements, although many of them—materiak 
producers and contractors, for instance, and investmen 
bankers—shouid be open to broader ideas, solely in sei. 
interest. 

The chief constructive proposals at the moment a, 
coming from the National Public Housing Conferenc 
representing local housing authorities, the labour feder. 
tions, and Liberals in general. Amendments to the Us 
Housing Act sponsored by NPHC will shortly be intro. 
duced, designed (1) to provide annual subsidies for aboy, 
450,000 units of low-rent public ‘housing ; (2) to improy. 
financial mechanisms so that long-term capital will jy 
available from private sources at around 2 per cent ; (3) to 
extend the programme to low-income families in rural areas. 
with suitable changes, including the right to eventual pur. 
chase of the house, and (4) to provide funds and powers jo 
permit local authorities to acquire slums and blighted area; 
for redevelopment at “use-value” by private as well a 
public agencies. 

This is all sound as far as it goes, and there are signs 
that the Senate, at least, may regard it with favour, I; js 
not a comprehensive programme in that it does not tackle 
either the middle-income group or the broader. and deeper 
questions of land-use and city form. But probably under 
all the circumstances it is about the best that could con- 
ceivably be got through Congress in this session. And even 
a partial victory for a partial programme would have ; 
good effect on the morale of progressive forces. 


American Notes 


President Truman 

Mr Truman has compared his political position with 
the geographical position of his native state of Missouri— 
in the centre of the country. Perhaps that is what makes it 
difficult to evaluate him. Nothing in his record or his 
character stands out as different from the average. 

Until 1934, his political experience was entirely confined 
to Missouri, where he never achieved the prominence of the 
Governorship. He was attached to the cause of the notorious 
Boss Pendergast, of Kansas City, but no accusation of dis- 
honesty has ever been brought against him personally. It 
was through Pendergast’s patronage that he was elected to 
the Senate in 1934. In Washington, he did not emerge 
into any prominence until he was appointed as chairman of 4 
committee set up by the Senate to investigate the wat 
production programme and related matters. The Committee 
worked hard ; it contrived to select subjects for investigation 
that were in the public eye without playing to the gallery, 


and it was on the basis of the esteem won by this work that | 


Mr Truman received the Vice-Presidential nomination last 
summer. 

His voting record in the Senate shows very few diver- 
gences from strict party loyalty. There are some signs 
incomplete agreement with the more extreme New Dealers: 
thus, he voted against imposing a flat limitation of wal- 
time incomes to $25,000, and he wanted to incorporate 4 
provision in a Tax Bill permitting corporations to s¢t 
aside, tax free, a portion of war-time profits to offset rt- 
conversion costs. But he is by no means a conservative 02 
labour matters: he voted against the Smith-Connally ant- 
strike bill and in favour of the Wagner Labour Relations 
Act and the Wages and Hours Act. On foreign affairs, his 
record is perfect in support of Mr Roosevelt. 

Since taking office, Mr Truman has given specific en- 
dorsement to the bills now before Congress to ratify the 
Bretton Woods Agreements and to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements programme. To get both of these 
passed unamended will be a test of his powers of pe 
suasion over his former colleagues. 


* * * 


The Succession 


_ The Vice-Presidency of the United States is a const 
tutional curiosity ; no other constitution has created a 
office of such actual impotence and potential power. In 
the earlier years of the republic, the Vice-President Ww 
the man who got the second vote for President. 
This at least secured that he should be a man of emin- 
ence, and both John Adams and Thomas Jefferson served 
as Vice-President before being elected to the higher office. 
But even in those days the Vice-President had no duties 
assigned to him other than that of presiding ov¢r the 
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Senate. Since the system was changed to provide for the 
election of a single “ticket” for both offices, the Vice- 
Presidential nominee has almost always been a politician of 
quite minor status, chosen as a make-weight to the 
Presidential candidature. 

The Vice-President has never been in any sens 
Assistant President. Usually he has been emai hie 
the conduct of affairs and left to be the chief social lion of 
Washington dinner-parties, It was an innovation on Presi- 
dent Harding’s part to invite Vice-President Coolidge to 
attend Cabinet meetings, and Vice-President Wallace was 
the only one of the whole line who was ever given an 
administrative fob to do. 

One of the minor obscurities of the Constitution is 
whether, on the Presidency becoming vacant, the Vice- 
President succeeds to the office as well as to its “ powers 
and duties,” which is all that the Constitution specifies. 
The first Vice-President to succeed was John Tyler in 1841, 
and for a day or two he apparently he'd that he was only 
Acting President. But he changed his mind, and ever since, 
a Vice-President, on succeeding, has taken the Presidential 
oath and been treated in every way as President. 

No new Vice-President is appointed. For the first cen- 
tury of the Constitution, the further succession devolved 
upon the President of the Senate (that is, the Senator voted 
into the chair by his colleagues in the absence of a Vice- 
President) and on the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, in that order. But this arrangement had many defects, 
especially the fact that the President of the Senate might 
be of the opposition party. In 1886, accardingly, the law 
was changed, and the ‘succession was devolved on the 
members of the Cabinet in order of the seniority of their 
departments, the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury and 
of War being the first three. 


* * . 


Seven who Succeeded 


Mr Roosevelt was the seventh President to die in office. 
Seven times, therefore, accident has propelled into the 
White House a man who was never selected to wield such 
great powers, and was qualified to do so, if at all, only by 
accident. Surprisingly, the record is not discreditable. One 
President of close to the highest rank, Theodore Roosevelt, 
reached the White House by that route. One, it is true, 
was impeached, which is a signal mark of potitical failure, 
but historians have been more inclined to blame the black 
passions of the Reconstruction Era than the faults of 
Andrew Johnson’s policy. With this possible exception, 
none of the Vice-Presidents has been as disastrous as such 
duly elected Presidents as Buchanan, Grant or Harding. 
One peculiarity of history is that, with a single excep- 
ton, Vice-Presidents who have succeeded have done so 
very early in their term of office. John Tyler was the little- 
considered appendage of the ticket that was elected on the 
slogan of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” but old General 
Harrison barely survived his inauguration. Millard Fill- 
more also succeeded in 185¢ to an elderly general, Zachary 
Taylor, who did not long survive the unaccustomed ardours 
of politics. Both Tyler and Fillmore were Presidents of 
whom, if history records anything, no one remembers it. 
Andrew Johnson was the tragic man whom John Wilkes 
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Booth’s bullet made President. He had been chosen as a 
Southern loyalist to “balance the ticket,” and it was 
hardly to be expected that he would be able to ride the 
stormy seas of bitterness left behind by the Civil War. 
Chester A. Arthur is the leading example of a machine 
politician who redeems himself in office. He was a protégé 
of the great New York sportsman Roscoe Conkling, and, 
as Collector of the Port of New York, had made himself 
notorious even in that corrupt age. Once in the White 
House, however, after the assassination of Garfield in 1881, 
he astonished the world by pushing through the first 
instalment of civil service reform. 


Theodore Roosevelt, who succeeded the murdered 
McKinley, was the first Vice-President to secure re-election 
to a second term in the White House. Calvin Coolidge, who 
succeeded Harding, followed this precedent—perhaps the 
only point in which he resembled the first Roosevelt. Mr 
Truman will thus find good and recent precedent if he 
wishes to be the Democratic nominee in 1948. Indeed, it 
would be necessary to go back to 1884 to find a case of a 
President, serving his first term, being refused the nomi- 
nation by his own party. Moreover, both Theodore Roose- 
velt and Coolidge held that their first term, being incom- 
plete, did not disqualify them from a second re-election. 
Roosevelt tried, and failed, to secure the Republican 
nomination in 1912 and ran as a Progressive. Coolidge’s 
careful formula, “I do not choose to run for President 
in 1928” is now generally assumed to have meant that he 
was willing to be drafted. 


* * * 


The New Deal 


When Mr Roosevelt some months ago signed a Bill 
to abolish the Civilian Conservation Corps, there were many 
who pronounced the obituary of the New Deal. It is true 
that in the third of his Administrations, from 1940 onwards, 
very little new was added to the reforming achievements of 
the preceding eight years. But that the New Deal has pro- 
foundly and permanently changed the face of government in 
America can be seen by the briefest glance at the established 
institutions which did not exist when Mr Roosevelt took 
office. 

It is something of a shock, for example, to remember that 
in Mr Hoover’s day not only were there not the first be- 
ginnings of a system of national social insurance, but the 
Federal Government was still struggling to preserve the 
doctrine that unemployment relief was the concern of the 
states and cities alone. The structure of social security in the 
United States is still less complete than in this country, 
but it has gone a long way since 1933. 

The achievements of the New Deal in building dams 
and in regional plans such as the TVA are well known, and 
by definition, permanent. Housing is another field that had 
not previously been explored by the Federal Government, 
but is now well covered. Labour relations, Stock Exchange 
control, agricultural assistance—all these, and many less im- 
portant matters, if they are not entirely new, can never revert 
to their previous status. 

If the New Deal seems to some eyes to be dead, it is only 


because such a very large part of it is now taken completely 


for granted. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Canadian Parties 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


Wa the Canadian voters go to the polls this summer 
they will have an exceptionally wide choice of parties. 
Unfortunately, the current pattern favours the election of 
regional groups rather than a clear-cut majority for one 
party, with truly national support, such as would be espe- 
cially desirable for a strong post-war government. It is 
not unlikely that the election will result in a stalemate. 
The situation is, however, too obscure for confident 
prophecy. 

The Liberals under Mr Mackenzie King were elected 
in 1935 and in 1940 with overwhelming support (170-180 
seats out of a total of 245) and appeared for a time almost 
certain of coming back to power again with a comfortable 
majority. The Gallup poll has, however, recorded a serious 
slump in their popular support. Last June, the traditional 
Liberal stronghold of Saskatchewan deserted the party and 
elected a CCF (Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) 
provincial administration. The critical by-election in Grey 
North in February was lost by the Government when an 
obscure ex-Liberal insurance agent defeated the popular 
Minister of National Defence and former chief of the 
Canadian army, General A. G. L. McNaughton. Finally, 
the province of Quebec, which assured Mr Mackenzie 
King’s election in 1921, saved him from disaster in 1925, 
re-elected him in 1926, and gave him 60 out of. 65 seats 
in 1935 and again in 1940, appears likely to turn its back 
on Liberals, Conservatives and CCF alike, as a result of the 
reinforcement crisis last November and the enactment of 
compulsory overseas service. 

If it were possible to divine the mood of the Quebec 
elector, the task of forecasting Canadian political trends 
would be much simp!er. The Conservatives hope that the 
defeat of the Provincial Premier, Adelard Godbout, last 
year and the election of Maurice Duplessis, Union 
Nationale, is a favourable sign; and John Bracken, the 
Conservative leader, has been cultivating the rural ridings 
of Quebec assiduously. The CCF, too, has hopes that it 
can exploit the defection of the province from its ancient 
loyalties. "Then there are separatists, isolationists and inde- 


pendents of various complexions, all bidding for support 
in that province. 


Quebec and the Liberals 


Quebec swung solidly Liberal in the conscription 
election of 1917, and, except for the split which placed 
the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett (now Lord Bennett) into 
power in 1930, the province has stayed loyal to Sir Wilfred 
Laurier and his political protégé, Mr Mackenzie King, 
ever since. By remaining at the head of a government which, 
against its solemn pledges, introduced compulsory overseas 
conscription in 1944, Mr Mackenzie King has unquestion- 
ably forfeited this solid loyalty. But a defection from him 
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does not mean that the Laurier Liberalism of Quebec wil] 
turn to Conservative or Socialist parties. It is far more 
likely that the French Canadians will nominate Indepen- 
dent Liberals and, in general, elect them in preference to 
any other choice. Allowing for the likelihood that the Con- 
servatives will: win most of the English-speaking Montreal 
ridings and the English-speaking part of the eastern town- 
ships ; that the CCF will make some headway in the indus- 
trial areas; that the Labour-Progressives and the Social 
Credit members will win a seat or two, it would still 
appear that the majority of the Quebec seats in the forth- 
coming election will be won by Mackenzie King Liberals 
or by Independent “ Laurier” Liberals, who would co- 
operate with Mr Mackenzie King in the House of 
Commons. This may be too optimistic an estimate from 
the Liberal viewpoint ; if it does materialise, the Liberals 
have much the best chance of forming the next govern- 
ment, though they may lack a clear majority ; if, however, 
Quebec does turn away from Liberalism, orthodox or inde- 
dependent, then the Liberal prospects are. practically hope- 
less. Mr Mackenzie King, in short, cannot hope under 
current political moods to find enough members to form 


a government unless he can hold a substantial vote in 
Quebec. 


Mr Bracken’s Chances 


Nor is the Conservative case any better. There has been 
absolutely nothing to indicate that Mr John Bracken and 
his Progressive Conservatives will pick up any worth-while 
support in the Maritime East or west of Ontario. In British 

lumbia the CCF and Liberals are ‘strong, and the Con- 
servatives are weak. In Alberta, the Social Credit machine 
is hitting “on all six” and shou'd deliver most of the 
federal seats to its own party ; the remainder, if any, are 
likely to be CCF or Liberal. Saskatchewan is a fight between 
the Liberals and the CCF with the Conservatives nowhere ; 
Manitoba offers a_ slightly better prospect, and Mr 
Bracken will himself run there. As for the Maritimes, the 
most recent provincial election was a serious blow to Con- 
servative hopes. If this summary is sound, Mr Bracken 
must find a government essentially from the 65 Quebec 
seats and the 82 in Ontario. But Quebec dissidents are 
hardly likely to throw over Mr Mackenzie King because 
of overseas conscription, on!y to vote for a party which 
itself hedged cautiously on the subject for years but in 
1944 came all out for it. 

If the general election is held while the. reinforcement 


issue is still alive, as it was in Grey North in February,’ 


Mr Bracken might do well in Ontario. He might capture 
the majority of seats. But even if the most generous estl- 
mate of his gains in that province is made, it is difficult 
to find anything like a hundred Conservative seats in the 
whole of Canada. And a clear majority requires 123. | 
What of the Co-operative Commonwealth Confederation? 
It swept the province of Saskatchewan last June and built 
high hopes on the triumph. But it ran a bad third in the 
by-election of Grey North. Its socialistic creed is not like'y 
to make much headway among the inhabitants of French 
Canada. Its fortunes depend considerably on the basic 
issues of the coming election. Its trump card to date 1s 4 
prom‘se to take steps to prevent mass unemployment, suc 
as that of the recent depression, which it blames on the 
capitalistic system. If “pie in the sky ” or the promis¢ of 
a “brave new world” of public ownership constitutes the 
real issue, the CCF may do very well in Ontario and the 
West. But the task of winning 123 seats west of Montreal 
is truly formidable, for if Alberta, which has its own special 
brand of radicalism, is omitted, there are only 137 suc 
seats to bid for. Thus, without an utterly unexpected 10- 
vasion in force of Quebec and the Maritimes by the CCF, 
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its chances of forming a majority in the new House are 


virtually nil. 


The Smaller Parties : 


These three parties are the main contenders. There will 
be the Social Credit party, contesting all the 17 Alberta 
seats and a few others on the prairie; the Labour-Pro- 
gressive (Communist) party, which has already announced 
its intention of running 70 or 75 candidates; the Bloc 
Populaire in Quebec ; and several brands of Quebec Inde- 
pendents. None of these can hope to do more than elect 
a small block of members. To the extent that they are 
successful, they make the task of forming a government 
by one of the three major parties all the more difficult. 


This realisation that, to use the slogan of 1935, the 
Canadian elector faces the choice of “ King or Chaos ” (or 
its variant forms, “Bracken or Chaos” or “Coldwell or 
Chaos ”) may in the end play a powerful part in deciding 
the issue. The resurgents in Quebec may come to see that 
desertion of Mr Mackenzie King’ might sentence Canada 
to a unstable government, or threaten to place in power 
imperialist or socialist parties with which they have little 
sympathy. It is not inconceivable that such considerations 
may draw a large number of wandering Quebec Liberals 
back to the fold. 


Banking Trends in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE monetary circulation in Eire continues to increase. In 
December, 1944, it amounted to £39,593,839, compared 
with £36,059,640 in December, 1943, and with £32,011,659 
in December, 1942. Of the total circulation £33,063,303 
consists of legal tender notes, which are fully covered by 
gold and sterling assets. The income-earning assets in the 
legal tender note fund have grown to £28,010,396 from 
£9,079,209 in 1940. This increase is the result partly of the 
general expansion of the circulation, and partly of the sub- 
stitution of legal tender notes for bank notes which are 
being gradually withdrawn. The increase in the circulation 
reflects the increase in the agricultural price level, and in 
the cost of living, and black market and smuggling activities. 
There is no evidence that currency is being hoarded. 


The deposits of the commercial banks have continued their 
upward trend, reaching to a new high level of £263,125,413 
in December, 1944. Of this total £189,348,962 was in Eire, 
the balance being in Northern Ireland and Great Britain. 
This increase in deposits is the result of the lack of invest- 
ment opportunities owing to the shortage of raw materials. 
The balance of payments has become very favourable since 
the outbreak of war, and the accumulation of sterling has 
shown itself in the expanded deposits in the banks and in 
the Post Office Savings Bank. The increase in deposits re- 
flects the idleness of money in Eire, and is entirely unlike 
the increase in Great Britain, which reflects the enormous 
expansion of public expenditure based largely on borrowing 
from the banks. There is nothing “ inflationary” about the 
increase in the Irish monetary circulation and bank deposits. 


The banks’ profits have not risen at the same rate as their 
deposits. The net profits of all the Irish banks in 1944 


. mounted to £1,159,587, an increase of £22,512 over 1943, 


but a decrease of £25,579 compared with 1939. Expenses of 
administration have risen during the war years. Many of 
the smaller branches must find it hard to pay their way. 
In recent times there has been a movement towards a 
reduction in the number of branches in country towns, 
many of which are unquestionably “over-banked.” Staff 
salaries have been increased after considerable friction and 
bad feeling between the directors and staffs. The proportion 
of deposits on which interest is paid is much higher in 
Ireland than in England. No official figure is published, but 
it can be safely estimated at upwards of 75. per cent. The 
Irish banks are to a large extent savings banks whose 
customers expect to be paid interest on their deposits. 


A Comparison of Assets 


As against the influences that have tended to keep down 
Profits, there are certain favourable factors on the assets 
Side of the banks’ balance-sheets. Owing to the relatively 
low degree of liquidity which is justified by the nature of 

business, they carry a much larger proportion of high- 
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yielding assets than the English banks. The following com- 
Parison between the distribution of bank assets in Ireland 
and England is illuminating on this point : — 


PERCENTAGE RATIO OF ASSETS To DEPOSITS (INCLUDING IN 
IRELAND, NoTEs) 


IRELAND ENGLAND 
Composite 
Figures of the 
September “* Big Five,” 
Quarter, 1944 Dec. 31, 1944 
ES eee a eee 17-0 11-0 
Money at call and short notice 7-6 3:8 
GRA be ia ABS % ee odane, 1-2 3°3 
i's wd hiew 6 wb wee et cm os sal 38 +2 
ig ie 56 -4 24 -3 
i 8 8 a 23 -8 17-1 


The only really liquid assets in the Irish banks are cash 
and money at call. The bills are practically all in respec: 
of private transactions, only a very small proportion being 
Treasury bills. One feature of the Irish balance-sheets tha: 
deserves mention is the small extent to which the Irish 
Government is indebted to the banks. There is no Irish 
floating debt, and the total Irish Government securities 
amount only to £8,372,593. This is in sriking contrast with 
conditions in England where the Government has become 
by far the largest borrower from the banks. Another interest- 
ing contrast is to be found in the relation between the 
capital and the deposits of the banks. The capital and re- 
serves of the “ Big Five” amount to £120,386,000, and their 
deposits to £3,930,000, a ratio of 1 to 323. In Ireland 
the corresponding figures (including notes) are £17,822,622 
and £268,272,478, a ratio of 1 to 15. The paid-up capital of 
the Irish banks amounts to £8,262,248, and their reserves to 
£9,560,374. Except in the case of the Bank of Ireland, there 
are large uncalled liabilities on the shares. In many respects 
Irish banking to-day is more in line with what used to be 
regarded as the sound traditions of British banking than 
are the British banks themselves, which have tended to 
become more and more the agents for financing Government 
deficits. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Demand 


HE annual report of the Central Electricity Board for 

1944, published this week, rounds off the story of its 
wartime experience begun in the reports for 1940-43, which 
were released in a batch two months:ago and discussed in 
The Economist of February 17th. In the main, it con- 
firms the impression that the conception of the electricity 
grid was not only good economics, but also good strategy. 
It made possible the dispersal of war factories, and it 
guaranteed a continuity of supply, despite local break- 
downs. The loss of output capacity through enemy action 
was less than had been feared ; it never exceeded 400,000 
kilowatts at any one time—equivalent to about 4 per cent 
of installed capacity at “ selected” generating stations. With 
a touch of humour, the report points out that during the 
four months from August to November, 1940, no fewer than 
456 faults in transmission lines were caused by escaped 
barrage balloons, against 126 faults caused by bombs. 
Encouraging though the wartime record of the grid has 
been, the feature of the report, perhaps, is the light it sheds 
upon the future. 

In peace-time, the success 
of the CEB depends mainly 
on its ability to forecast the 
demand for electricity from 
public supply stations with 
some accuracy four years 2a 
ahead—this is the time 
taken to translate extension 220 
schemes into practice. If it 
over-estimates demand, the 200 
resulting surplus generating 
capacity will raise costs; if 180 
it under-estimates the rate 
of expansion, the resulting ‘'®° 
shortage of capacity would 
give rise to no little public '*° 
wrath. In practice, of course, 
the Board can allow itself a 
margin of error in estima- 
tion, for, within limits, it can 
adjust the dates of retire- 
ment of old plant. In the 
past its estimates have been 
fairly accurate ; by the end 
of 1938 the capital saved 
through a, reduction in 
reserve generating capacity already amounted to £22 million 
—equivalent to nearly three-quarters of the capital spent 
on the grid, on its extensions and reinforcements. 

In its latest estimates of the probable expansion in 
demand during the next folr years—that is, up to the winter 
of 1948-49—the Board takes an optimistic view of demand. 
In the early part of 1944, it budgeted for 3,394,200 kilowatts 
of new generating capacity ; if all this is additional to the 
11,254,000 kilowatts installed at the end of 1944, it would 
mean an addition of 30 per cent, equal, proportionately, to 
the increase during 1940-44. The period for which the 
Board has had to prepare its estimates is a peculiarly diffi- 
cult one, for it broadly coincides with the period of transi- 
tion from a war to a peace economy. The assumptions on 
which the Board’s programme has been based are, therefore, 
of special interest. The assumptidns -made were: 

(i) That the war in Europe would terminate in the autumn 

of 1944 and the war in the Far East in the autumn of 1946; 


in that two-year interval partial demobilisation would occur 
with gradually accelerating cuts in the production of war 
material ; 

(ii) That “blackout” restrictions would be removed jm- 
mediately on the termination of the war in Europe, and that 
the continuance of “summer time” throughout the winter 
would cease in 1947 ; 

_Gii) That civilian rationing, control of raw materials and the 
direction of labour would continue on a gradually reducing 
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scale until 1948, thus permitting of a gradual expansion of 
production for civilian purposes as war production declined 
and demobilisation proceeded ; 

(iv) That about three-quarters of the new industrial capacity 
created for war purposes would be converted to peace-time 
use and new housing would be provided for the consequen 
employed population ; * 

(v) That financial control would be maintained sufficiently 
to prevent any post-war boom, inflation and consequentia! 
subsequent depression ; 

(vi) That from 1948 onwards, the declared Government 
policy of full employment would be successfully achieved, 
and major variations in trade conditions from year to year 
consequently avoided ; 

(vii) That the international trade position of the country 
would be stabilised ; 


(viii) That a gradual improvement of the internal standard 
of living would be achieved ; 


(ix) That no artificial restriction would be placed upon the 
development of the public electricity supply industry in any 
of the markets which it served ; and 


(x) That the large scale re-housing programme announced 
by the Government would be realised with a consequent rapid 
increase in the number of electricity consumers connected. 

If the first part of the 
CEB’s first assumption has 
gone awry, the Board has 
erred in good company. The 
assumption that about three- 
quarters of the new indus- 
trial capacity created for war 
purposes is likely to be 
converted to  peace-time 
use seems somewhat high, 
though not __sonecessarily 
erroneous. But the last six 
assumptions (with the ex- 
ception of assumption (ix)) 
are large ones—they illus- 
trate the kind of difficulties 
many business men are up 
against in planning for the 
future. (Incidentally, it 1s 
difficult to interpret assump- 
tion (vii) ; what does a stabi- 
lised trade position mean?) 

In the form in which they 
~ are stated, many of these 

assumptions seem to be (00 
: : optimistic, perhaps even 
naive, and since the CEB has refrained from publishing the 
relative values attached to each of them, they cannot be 
criticised in detail. But they should probably be regarded 
as determining the maximum demand that the Board is, 
likely to have to meet rather than as cold-blooded pro- 
phecies. Moreover, the Board’s global estimate of additional 
needs of generating capacity is not necessarily wide of the 
mark, even if some of the assumptions should prove to be 
fallacious. There are a number of powerful factors that will 
make for a continued expansion in the demand for elec- 
tricity during the next four years. One of these is the enor- 
mous rise in the price of coal in recent years, shown by the 
accompanying. chart. Since coal forms a relatively small 
proportion in the total cost of electricity because of th 
high cost of plant and transmission, the steep rise ™ 
its price will have the effect of bringing down the cost. 
electricity in relation to more direct methods of consuming 
coal. (During the year ended March, 1940, fuel represented 
18 per cent of the revenue obtained from the sale © 
electricity to consumers; the present proportion appeal 
to be some 25-30 per cent.) If the price of electricity wet 
to remain virtually unchanged, with coal costs twice % 
much as before the war, this would be a potent 
force in speeding up the process of electrification 
in the home as well as in industry. True, new electrical 
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equipment will also be more expensive than before 
the war; but during the next four years—and, indeed, 
longer—average overheads will be kept down by the weight 
of the plant and gear already in existence. But there are other. 
factors probably included in assumption (ix), such as a con- 
tinued transfer of consumers from private to public supplies, 
and—though this may not be a decisive influence in the near 
future—an increase in the capital equipment of British ‘n- 
dustry which is the chief consumer of electricity. (During 
the year ended March, 1938, 54.1 per cent of total sales of 
electricity was used as power by industry, 6 per cent in 
traction, 39.9 per cent in lighting, heating and cooking.) 

On a longer view, the prospect for electricity is un- 


Insurance 


{NCE the liberation of France a delegation represent- 
ing of British insurers has visited Paris, and a French 
Mission has also been in London. During these very cordial 
exchanges, a good deal of information has been accumulated 
here concerning the problems confronting French com- 
panies during the occupation years and the methods adopted 
for dealing with them, with the result that the rather vague 
outline of events previously visible can now be sketched in 
in considerable, although as yet incomplete, detail. The 
picture is in general a sombre one, the colour being chiefly 
provided by the remarkably successful efforts of the French 
industry to prevent German penetration in the domestic 
insurance structure. Very serious difficulties arose first 
through heavy increases in many departments in the cost 
of settling claims, secondly through a marked rise in work- 
ing expenses, and thirdly through the disequilibrium pro- 
duced by the sudden, enforced withdrawal of British par- 
ticipation in the direct and reinsurance markets. The pur- 
pose of the present article is to describe as fully as space 
permits the measures taken to deal with each of these 
problems and to sum up the situation as it exists to-day. 

Of the four main departments of insurance—fire, accident, 
marine and life—that most severely affected by higher 
claims costs is undoubtedly fire. To some extent, the in- 
fluences working in this direction have been similar to those 
experienced in Great Britain and the United States: con- 
centration of hazards owing to accumulation of stocks at 
central locations, abnormal pressure on employees and 
machinery, and increases in values not adequately offset by 
corresponding adjustments of sums assured and premiums. 
These influences have been reinforced by other considera- 
tions arising directly from the occupation, such as care- 
lessness on the part of troops occupying billets, acts of 
incendiarism against the property of collaborationists and 
black-market operators, and—especially from 1942 onwards 
sabotage by the resistance movement of property of mili- 
tary importance. French companies were unable, because of 
price legislation, to introduce rate increases to meet these 
additional hazards, but rates were in fact steadily improved 
by a regime of “ market discipline ” and the application of 
uniform tariffs. As regards sabotage losses, a law was passed 
creating a common fund by means of a I5 per cent sur- 
charge on all fire insurance pelicies, the insurer being 
indemnified from this fund to the extent of 50 per cent of 
sabotage losses arising prior to July 1, 1942, and 95 per 
cent of subsequent losses. These measures have been in the 
nature of partial palliatives only, and the general indications 
are that underwriting losses throughout the occupation 
years were exceptionally heavy. 

In accident insurance, companies were able to benefit 
from rate increases introduced by a decree of December 16, 
1942, these including a 50 per cent rise in motor insurance 
charges. Only in burglary insurance, where rate adjustments 
Were not permitted, were losses high, due to shortage of 
supplies and acts of robbery by the occupying troops. The 
fall in income from motor insurance was offset by higher 
workmen’s compensation premiums, and it seems unlikely 
that the losses of accident insurers, taking the business 
as a whole, have been severe. In the marine department, the 
Volume of transactions was reduced by the blockade to 
Very small proportions, but such business as jhere was 
seems to have been profitable. Life companies have main- 
tained a high level of activity, due to an abundance of cash 
in the hands of the public and the lack of normal avenues 
for spending ; rates on new policies have tended to rise, 
owing to the downward movement in interest income. War 
Tisks under life policies have been covered at a single addi- 
tonal charge of 1 per cent of the sum assured and com- 
Pulsorily reinsured in a Pool created by legislation ; the 
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doubtedly one of steady and, probably, fairly rapid expan- 
Sion, a prospect, incidentally, from which electricity shares 
stand to benefit. The grid, after having passed its final 
economic and strategic tests, has become an indispensable 
part of the British electricity supply system. Within a few 
years, the CEB can begin to convert its capital—most of 
which has been borrowed at 44 and 5 per cent—to a lower 
rate of interest. The resulting saving in interest will be 
useful ; but, apart from the technical functions of the grid, 
the main pre-occupation of the CEB must be to ensure a 
fine balance between the demand for electricity and generat- 
ing capacity, and the highest possible technical efficiency 
of generation and transmission. 


in France 


additional charge is of a provisional nature and will be 
adjusted on final assessment of the liabilities of the Pool. 

All departments of insurance were affected by the rise in 
operating expenses. An important factor was the neces- 
sity to engage new and unskilled employees to replace those 
who were prisoners of war, yet to whom the companies 
continued to pay allowances during captivity ; this difficulty 
was accentuated when deportations of French workpeople 
to Germany began. The division of France into occupied 
and unoccupied zones also made for additional expense by 
necessitating the creation of two head offices for each com- 
pany. Apart from these two special influences, there was 
also, of course, the general rise in salaries and prices. 
Measures to combat the upward trend consisted of the 
elimination of competitive practices, simplification of pro- 
cedure for handling business and reduction of commission 
to intermediaries, but in the circumstances of the time these 
could not be more than partial correctives. 

The third important problem with which French insurers 
had to deal was the loss of stability brought about in fire 
and marine insurance by the suspension of direct-writing 
and reinsurance activities of British companies and under- 
writers at Lloyd’s, whose participation in the French market 
was before the war substantial. This question is intimately 


War and Post-war Banking 


While the war lasts, the resources of Barclays Bank 
will be devoted to the fullest possible extent to 
helping the war effort of the nation. 


When the war is ended, the Bank will add its full 
weight to the forces of restoration. To ease the 
transition from war-time to peace-time conditions, 
customers will find the same progressive outlook, 
the same courtesy and sympathetic understanding 
of their banking needs and the same high quality 
of service which have kept the nafne of Barclays 
Bank in the forefront of British banking for 
generations. 


The small business man and manufacturer will have 
the active co-operation of the Bank in solving his 
financial problems, no less than the large merchant 
and industrialist. 
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linked with the largely successful efforts made to protect 
both French and British interests against the incursions 
of the German offices. As regards fire insurance, steps were 
immediately taken for the. formation of an association of 
automatic obligatory co-insurers for the handling of large 
risks, but this was vetoed by the Germans, who naturally 
saw in it a threat to their own intentions ; nevertheless, the 
French companies were able by co-ordination of their efforts 
to utilise to the maximum their own resources, and thus 
minimise their dependence on German reinsurance sup- 
port. In the case of marine insurance, reinsurance facilities 
against both ordinary marine perils and war risks were 
provided by the state, but this reinsurance was super- 
seded as regards ordinary risks by the formation in 
August, 1941, of a compulsory Pool of non-marine insurers ; 
here, again, German penetration was kept at a minimum. 
German companies entering France for direct operations 
had, moreover, to comply with deposit legislation. It is 
thought that the security thu’ afforded will suffice to 
cover all the liabilities of German companies at the time 
of liberation in respect of both direct and reinsurance 
operations ; in this respect the situation left by the German 
expulsion is very much better than that in Belgium 
or Holland. 

What was the fate of British pre-war interests in the 
French insurance market? Covers placed in London, which 
included both direct insurances and reinsurances, were, of 
course, regarded as cancelled. Many policyholders also 
replaced insurances negotiated through the branch and 
agency organisations of British insurers in France, but 
others continued to keep these policies going. The French 
authorities immediately appointed provisional administra- 
tors of these businesses; the administrators were heads 
of firms accustomed to supply trustees in bankruptcy, and 
as they were in general without technical insurance know- 
ledge the ordinary day-to-day work continued to be per- 
formed by the British insurers’ representatives under their 
direction. This step was taken by the French before the 
Germans actively intervened in the French economy, and 
the Germans found it expedient to recognise the appoint- 
ments, later nominating their own Verwalter to exercise a 
power of supervision only over the acts of the French 
administrators. Under a law of September 12, 1940, British 
insurers could contract no new engagements, but policies 
issued by “controlled” insurers—that is to say, insurers 
who had made the deposits required to transact life, work- 
“men’s compensation and motor business—could be main- 
tained in force; other classes of policy could also be con- 
tinued, but the policyholder had the right of suspension. 
A later law of August 27, 1941, withdrew the right of 
suspension if sufficient guarantees could be furnished for 
the fulfilment of current contracts. In practice, virtually 
the whole of British insurers’ business was at that time 
reinsured in full with German and Italian companies, the 
British policies, however, remaining in force. The German 
companies hoped in course of time to replace the 100 per 
cent guarantee of British contracts by their own direct 
policies, but in this they failed. The volume of business 
which British insurers’ representatives thus continued to 
handle was small—probably not more than a tenth of pre- 
war commitments—but the measures taken did enable them 
to keep their goodwill and organisation largely intact. 
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In the immediate future, the support and understand; 
of British insurers will be essential to the maintenance of 
a strong and healthy market in France. French compani 
have shown every desire to assist their British confréres to 
re-establish their former portfolios. *British insurers fo 
their part, have been almost unanimous in their willingness 
to step in and meet the needs of the French situatj 
although it must be admitted that the immediate outloog 
is far from promising. Reinsurance treaties have alread 
been negotiated and direct operations are being mand 
again as the necessary legal formalities are fulfilled. British 
insurers have also promised their support of the French 
rating structure, and it is recognised that, for some years at 
least, a rather strict discipline must be enforced in orde 
that the financial position of French companies shall not 
be jeopardised. 

It cannot be denied that there are elements in the present 

French situation which British insurers find distastefy| 
The trend towards increasing control of insurance under. 
takings is, perhaps, to some extent a continuation of ten. 
dencies already in evidence before the war; but British 
insurers feel that control and regimentation should be kept 
within limits. It had, for example, been hoped that the Poo! 
providing for compulsory reinsurance of marine risks with 
non-marine companies—to which reference has earlier been 
made—would have been wound-up as soon as the circum- 
stances which brought it into being had ceased to exist, 
but it seems that the present intention is to continue the 
Pool, an intention dictated by the desire to develop a larger 
French marine market and influenced, there can be little 
doubt, by the purely fortuitous circumstance that the results 
have so far been profitable. A continuance of such results 
can hardly be expected, and it is undoubtedly bad policy 
to compel non-marine companies to participate in a sphere 
of operations for which they are not equipped and the 
results of which might conceivably impair the security of 
their ordinary policyholders. There should be other and 
sounder ways of retaining for French companies a larger 
share of premiums on French hulls and cargoes while 
enjoying the benefits, at times of heavy experience, of the 
international distribution of risks. 
_ Another measure which British insurers find uncongenial 
is the Algiers Ordinance of March, 1944. This involves a 
degree of state penetration beyond anything introduced in 
Metropolitan France. It creates an Office des Assurances 
Privées having the responsibility for supervision of private 
insurance while also engaging in business for its own 
account, and to which private insurers may be compelled to 
cede § per cent of their acceptances. The potential evils 
of a situation of this kind need not be elaborated. Another 
feature is the requirement that each insurer must control 
all its French Colonial affairs from a single office located 
in one of the Colonies—a rule with which British insurers 
have found it impossible to. comply. It must be hoped that 
in the near future state supervision will be either trans- 
ferred to the individual territories concerned or centra‘ised 
in Paris and that state insurance will be confined to thos¢ 
fields for which it is best suited. The friendly relations 
already established give grounds for the belief that these 
and other matters will be adjusted in a spirit of under- 
standing so that the co-operation already initiated may be 
maintained and extended. 


Business Notes 


Hydrocarbon Oil Duties 


The Hydrocarbon Oil Duties Committee has taken a 
broad and enlightened view in its report (Cmd. 6615), 
published last week, despite its restricted terms of reference. 
It was asked to report upon the effect of the hydrocarbon 
oil duties on the development of the chemical industry in this 
country, and upon the extent to which any change in these 
duties would affect industries engaged in the production of 
similar products from coal. Hydrocarbons are essential 
industrial raw materials which, paradoxically, are heavily 
taxed. The ad valorem incidence of the light hydro- 
carbon oil duty at the pre-1938 level of 8d per gallon was 
of the order of 200 per cent. 

The Committee is fully alive to the fact that the synthetic 
organic chemical industry of the world stands at the open- 
ing of a period of great expansion. Chemicals are forming 
increasingly basic raw materials of many major industries, 
i such as synthetic rubber, synthetic textiles and plastics. 
a Committee also recognises that coal and oil are largely 


complementary as a basis of the growing organic chemical 
industry. In its view it is, therefore, imperative that basic 
and intermediate raw materials should be made abundantly 
available, and that the industry should be free to choos 
the best material for each particular process or SY™ 
thesis, guided only by scientific and technical considera 
tions. It emphasises the danger that, if the present posit0? 
is maintained, fiscal, rather than technical, considerations 
will dictate the future course of development, even possibly 
to the extent of stifling entirely certain lines of progress. 
The Committee, therefore, recommends that the chemital 
industry should be able to obtain its imported raw materials 
free of duty and its home-produced materials at the price 
of imported ones. Although the use of hydrocarbon oils 3% 
solvents is-outside its terms of reference, the Committe: 


thought fit to draw attention to the growing use of solvents 
as raw materials in industry. Finally, the Committee made 
it clear that the reduction in the price of the raw materia’ 
of the chemical industry may not be enough. The most '™ 
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portant raw materials of the oil-based section of the chemical 
industry consist of gaseous hydrocarbons, some of which are 
yirtually untransportable, while others can be imported only 
at a cost exceeding the cost of their production in this 
country from imported oil. This raises the whole issue of 
whether it would be advantageous for this country to estab- 


lish a petroleum refining industry which would furnish 


us hydrocarbons as by-products. This, again, is a 
mittee’s terms of reference. But if 
Britain is to take an active part in the development of the 
oil-based chemical industry, it is hardly one that can be 
left in abeyance. 


* * ; x 


Cablemakers’ Merger 


For many years it has been a matter of doubt how 
far competition was fully effective among the members of 
the cablemakers’ group in this country. There was certainly 
a large measure of co-operation in all matters relating to 
research and some co-ordination of price policy. Recently 
there have been reports of a merger of interests, and these 
are now confirmed by the news that British Insulated 
Cables and Callender’s Cable and Construction Company 
are to amalgamate. The step is taken as being likely to 
improve the group’s position in the export trade and to 
assist in ensuring stability of employment. The products 
are largely similar and some economies of production 
ought to emerge, although this point is not specifically 
mentioned. The firms are two of the largest in the cable 
industry, but there remain others of comparable size. 

The basis of the merger has been determined by four 
distinguished chartered accountants, and it is relatively 
simple, although not quite in accord with market valuations 
over a period of years. Each company has two classes of 
cumulative preference capital, of which the senior will be 
exchanged into a 6 per cent first cumulative preference in 
the new concern and the junior into a 5}-per cent second 
cumulative preference. The basis of exchange is such that 
the income from each shareholding will be maintained, 
but there is no mention in the preliminary $tatement as to 
what a‘lowance, if any, is to be made for the fact that this 
will mean an appreciable increase in the capital of pre- 
ference holders in Callender’s. It will be noted that, 
although both old companies are to be liquidated, no 
advantage is taken of this opportunity to reduce the high 
rate of interest paid on the preference capital or to make 
the new capital redeemable. 

If any question is to arise, it wi!] be over the terms 
offered for the equity. Ten-year averages show the follow- 
ing picture for the two concerns: 


Paid Earned Mean Current 

on on yearly quota- 

Ordy. Ordy. eer tion. 
s. d. s. 

British Insulated* ..°...... 20 29.8 95 6 114 
ee eT aay 17 35.3 78 +9 117 


*There was a capital bonus of 20 per cent. in 1937 for which 
no adjustment has been made. 
This would seem to suggest better terms for the former, but 
British Insulated receive £30 ordinary in the new concern 
for every £10 now held, while Callender’s receive £27 and 
tetain the full interest in Callenders Trust. That company 
is to receive in exchange for certain of its investments the 
equivalent of almost a further £2 for every {10 in the 
ordinary capital of Callender’s, so that, if the remaining 
assets of the trust are substantial, there jis little difference 
in the terms for the ordinaries of the amalgamating 
companies, 


* * * 


Coal Charges Account 


The Government has now published in White Paper 
form (Cmd 6617) a historical and factual review of the 
operation of the Coal Charges Account since its establish- 
ment in June, 1942. The whole question of coal finances 
was examined in an article in The Economist of December 
23, 1944, and the White Paper completes the statistical 
Picture and brings it up to date. 

The Account is fed by a levy on all coal mined and pay- 
ments are made out of it to individual undertakings to 
meet the cost of various measures taken during the war. 

¢ levy has been progressively raised from the initial 
amount of 7d. per ton in June, 1942, to 12s. in August, 1944. 

€ payments out of the Account have exceeded its receipts; 
the deficiency at the end of 1944 amounted to £25,722,157; 
or Is. 1.51d. per ton. The great bulk of the Account has, of 
“curse, been devoted to meeting increases in wages, The 
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White Paper shows that, while the total costs of coal produc- 
tion increased by 108 per cent over 1939, wages alone rose 
by 126 per cent and other costs by 73 per cent. Between 
June, 1942, and December, 1944, the cost of wage additions 
borne by the Account amounted to 3s. 9d. per ton, compared 
with 2s. 9d. per ton for price allowances, 34d. per ton for 
assistance to necessitous undertakings, 1¢d. for guaranteed 
“ Bevin ” wage, and 43d. for other items, including transport 
services, improvements in miners’ housing and the cost of 
running hostels, workmen’s compensation payments and 
administrative expenses. 

The report gives some indication of the extent to which 
the more prosperous listricts have been subsidising the 
poorer districts. Thus Leicestershire, Warwickshire and 
South Derbyshire in 1944 contributed 3s. 7d., 2s. 7d., and 
2s. 4d. respectively to the Account, whereas South Wales 
recovered 7s. 11d., Durham 3s. 9d., and Lancashire and 
Cheshire 3s. 4d. This national pooling of district costs has, 
undoubtedly, been one of the most important features of the 
scheme, and some measures to cope with the situation it 
reflects will have to be incorporated in any permanent 
reorganisation of the industry. 

Another interesting fact which is disclosed is that up to 
the end of 1944, a sum of £2,522,000 was expended in capital 
assistance to colliery undertakings. Of this, £1,509,000 is 
represented by mining machinery for the American method 
of working; the machinery is owned by the Government, 
but leased to the undertakings on the basis of 15 per cent 
per annum for underground and 124 per cent for surface 
plant. The future disposal of these machines has not been 
decided, but they clearly represent the beginnings of State 
investment in the industry. 

The Coal Charges Account is to continue until April, 
1948, when: the mining wages agreement éoncluded last 
year is due to expire, unless of course a decision on the 
ownership and financial structure of the industry is taken 
in the interim. The Account has been an indispensable 
wartime arrangement, but whether it ought to continue 
without modification in peacetime is open to doubt. Though 
some form of national pooling such as it provides may be 
essential, the Account as at present organised tends to pre- 
serve the inefficient undertakings, which would normally 
be expected to disappear. Presumably the scheme will be 
modified if the technical and financial reorganisation, area 
by area, contemplated by the Reid committee, is carried 
through. 


* * * 


Stability of Building Employment 


The National Joint Council for the Building Industry 
has just concluded a national agreement on the payment of 
wages, which should have an important effect on the 
stabilisation of employment in the industry after the war. 
Before the Essential Work Orders were introduced, build- 
ing operatives had little security of employment, and fre- 
quently suffered loss of wages through bad weather condi- 
tions, irregularity in delivery of materials and similar circum- 
stances, while the employers lost the advantages of con- 
tinuous operation and maximum output. The Council has 
now agreed to introduce a system of payment, whereby any 
operative whose work has been interrupted as a result of 
bad weather shall be paid at his current hourly rate for 
half the time lost during the period when work was stopped, 
and shall receive payment, however many hours he actually 
worked, for a guaranteed minimum of 32 hours in any one 
week. 

This means in effect that the principle of the guaranteed 
weekly minimum wage laid down in the Essential Work 
Order is to be carried into the post-war period. Though 
there has been a great deal of discussion about the applica- 
tion of this principle after the war, the building industry 
is actually the first to put it into practice, and has thus pro- 
vided a valuable precedent for other industries where casual 
conditions of employment obtain. The successful operation 
of this agreement, which has been incorporated in the in- 
dustry’s working rules, depends largely on the extent to 
which continuity in the delivery of supplies can be main- 
tained, and on the provision of protection against bad 
weather. It also clearly calls for the maximum co-operation 
of all concerned in the industry. 

The wartime record of industrial relations in building has 
been exceptionally good, and largely owing to the smooth 
working of the industry’s conciliation machinery, the 
amount of time lost through disputes has been negligible. 
But building, more than any other single industry perhaps, 
will enter into a critical phase at the end of hostilities, 
with the return of men from the Services and the influx 
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of new entrants. For some time, demand for iabour will 
exceed the supply, and thus place building operatives in a 
strong bargaining position. It is all to the good that the 
Joint Industrial Council should have taken measures well 
in advance to promote stability. It should be recognised, 
however, that the maintenance of the guaranteed week will 
add to costs. This is no argument against it, but it reinforces 
‘ the need for greater efficiency in building. 


* * x 


Gilt-Edged and TDR’s 


In commenting on the monthly return of the eleven 
‘ clearing banks last week, attention was drawn to the fall 
of nearly £40 million in the aggregate of investments from 
the peak level reached last November. It appears that 
there have been further substantial sales by the banks this 
week. On Monday the gilt-edged market suddenly lost its 
resilience and prices were marked down by anything up 
to three-sixteenths, a fall that may be attributed, in the 
main, to relatively heavy selling by the banks. On Tuesday 
falls up to one-eighth were recorded, but on Wednesday and 
Th y prices were fairly stable at the lower level. 

While the general factors discussed last week—a desire to 
lighten books while the market for “longs” remained 
strong ; the probability of a Victory savings campaign in 
which the banks would be expected to invest heavily ; the 
rise in advances—are still operating, the proximate cause of 
the selling this week lay elsewhere. The banks this week 
had obligations for £150 million of new Treasury Deposit 
Receipts, against nominal maturities of £120 million. As a 
result of prior encashments to meet subscriptions to 
Government issues, the actual amount of “fresh ” money 
which this egtailed amounted to between £55 million and 
£60 million. The extent of this call came as a shock to 
the money market. Indeed, certain banks are understood 
even to have made representations to the authorities that 
the amount was too high. 

The Treasury, however, stuck to the original figure and 
the banks had to look around for the requisite balances. As 
one of the large banks was undertaking jts monthly making 
up operations on Tuesday, while credit had been little more 
than adequate at the end of last week, discount houses 
rather expected that this would entail such a shortage of 
credit that the bank’s agent would have to intervene with 
special buying of bills. Even though it was realised that 
the banks would have much less in the way of tax pay- 
ments now that the financial year has turned, the call was 
still considered unusually -heavy. Up to the time of going 
to press, however, credit has remained comfortable, and it 
seems that the banks have circumvented their difficulty in 
meeting the TDR call by selling some of their investments 
rather than by running down further their bill holdings. A 
further factor, which may help to account for the lightness 
of money is the demand of the market for the maturing 
Australian stocks. In this connection, it is to be noted that 
the Commonwealth Bank has called substantial sums. , 


* * * 


British Exports to America 


In a letter published in The Economist of April 14th, 
Mr. John W. Waterer pointed to the hindrance in the way 
of British exports to the United States arising from the 
fact that Purchase Tax is taken into account by the Ameri- 
can customs authorities in computing their value for import 
duty. The basis of assessment has been a matter of some 
comtroversy in the United States. To begin with, the Ameri- 
can customs authorities, indeed, added British Purchase 
can customs authorities, in deed, added British Purchase 
Tax in computing the value of goods as a basis for the 
assessment of duties. 

As long ago as January 14, 1944, the United States 
Customs Court decided, however, that the Purchase Tax 
should be disregarded in the assessment of duties. But this 
decision was not final. In fact, the American Government 
decided to appeal against the judgment to the Appellate 
Division of the Customs Court. This Court has now upheld 
the original judgment. Unless the American Government 
takes further action—it has 60 days in which to appeal—one 
of the obstacles in the way of British exports to America will 
thus have been finally removed. 


*x * * 


War Damage to Patentees 


The Departmental Committee, appointed a year ago 
to report on various aspects of the Patents and Designs 


ry 
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Acts, was particularly requested to give early consideratioy 
to questions of legal proceedings arising out of them, This 
may explain why the Committee’s first interim report 
deals with an aspect of the matter which seems of hit: 
importance, although, if its importance is granted, the need 
for early action is self-evident. The point in question js 
the easing of legal process -in those cases where a patentee 
who, as such, has suffered loss or damage owing to the 
war, seeks an extension of the life of the patent under the 
Rules of the Supreme Court. All ten members of the 
Committee agree in finding the present procedure—applica. 
tion to the court by originating summons—unnecessarjly 
cumbersome and, one may infer, wasteful of time and 
money. 

The Committee is therefore unanimous in recommending 
a modification, and in suggesting that the Rules Committee 
of the Supreme Court be invited to modify the Ruls 
relating to advértisement. With two dissentients, Messrs 
James Mould and John Venning, they further recommend 
giving the Comptroller jurisdiction so that the patentee 
may have the option of applying either to him or to the 
court, but with the right of appeal from his decision. The 
dissident members feel that this recommendation violates 
the principle that judicial functions should be conferred on 
executive officers only in cases of overriding necessity or 
expediency. This seems to suggest that these members 
have some doubts about the importance of action. It is, 
indeed, a little difficult to see why, from all the many 
injustices which have arisen from the war—many of them 
harmful to the national. effort—this one should be singled 
out for special attention. That it has been tends w 
strengthen the view that monopoly is held in great regard 
in high places. 


* * e 


Stock Exchange Reform in South Africa 


The full text of the Bill regulating stockbroking in the 
Union of South Africa is not yet available in this country, 
but a very full summary suggests that the measure is calcu- 
lated to effect a very marked reform. Its three main pr- 
visions are the licensing of both stock exchanges and indi- 
vidual brokers who are members of no exchange, the fixing 
of margins and insistence upon the auditing of brokers’ 
accounts. Most of the other provisions are ancillary 
these, including limitation of the right to lend against 
securities. 

So far as the general licensing provisions are concerned, 
they will mean, in effect, that there will be no immediate 
challenge to the quasi-monopoly of the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange, but this is only because there is, with one 
possibie exception, no effective demand for another ¢x- 
change. They also mean that the “ outside broker,” as the 
term is understood here, will cease to exist. Since all 
licences are granted for one year only, the Minister will be 
able to maintain a very tight control. The control is, how- 
ever, limited to seeing that the requirements of the bill are 
fulfilled and the opportunities for arbitrary action appeal 
to be reduced to a minjmum. In the case of the stock ¢x- 
change licence, the rules of the exchange have to be 
approved by the Minister and may not be altered without 
his consent. 

In the matter of audit, a pane! of auditors will be com 
piled by the Minister, and it is to be hoped that admission 
to the panel will: be made reasonably easy for small com 
cerns of good reputation. Forms of accounts are pr 
scribed and a detailed auditors’ certificate, but not the 
accounts themselves, must be sent, to the Minister 1n the 
case of brokers not members of an exchange, and to the 
committee of their exchange for other brokers. In the past 
it has been usual in the Union, as throughout Nort 
America, for large sections of the population to gamble 
on the stock exchange on very narrow margins. The new 
bill lays down that the minimum margin in future shall be 
40 per cent in cash or, in effect, two-thirds cover ™ 
securities. As already mentioned, the right to lend 2g2!ns' 
security will be limited to those holding a licence. 

The general effect of the regulations, if they become - 
in their original form, will be to create by Governmén 
action in the Union a state of affairs very simiar (© tha 
which has been painfully evolved by agreement amoné 
brokers in this country. The new bill evidently owes "a 
great deal to the recommendations of Mr H. B. Turle, w®! 
was specially asked to advise the Government 0” ~ 
matter and on the control of unit trusts. Mr Turle has a 
some fifteen years been a member of the London exchang 
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and has also long experience of conditions in Bombay, 
where speculation is even more rabid than in South Africa. 


* x x 


A Raw Cotton Cartel ? 


The meetings of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, which opened at Washington on April 2nd, 
and, after an adjournment to await the arrival of the 
Brazilian delegation, were resumed last week, have ended 
in a half-hearted compromise. The Committee was formed 
by the raw cotton producing countries in September, 1939, 
on the initiative of the U.S. Government, 

to observe and keep in close touch with developments in 

the world cotton situation and to suggest to the various 

Governments concerned as and when advisable any measures 
‘it considers suitable and practicable for the achievement of 

ultimate international collaboration*in the solution of the 

world cotton problems. 
After three meetings in April and October, 1940, and in 
April, 1941, the Committee had not met until this month 
and, for all practical purposes, it had been regarded as dead. 
Its revival by the US Government, following the adoption 
last autumn of its cotton export subsidy programme, was 
presumably due to the desire of the United States to 
explore the prospect for the formation of an international 
raw cotton cartel. The Committee itself, being a purely 
consultative body, could not have made any binding 
decisions, but if its discussions had shown a fair measure 
of agreement it could have recommended the convocation 
of a world conference to adopt its draft plan. Difficulties 
appear to have arisen, for the Washington conference merely 
decided to recommend that a special study group should 
be formed to formulate proposals for international colla- 
boration in the disposal of the world cotton surpluses, 
which the conference regarded “as preferable to any form 
of unilateral action on the part of the individual exporting 
nations.” 

w 


The absence of definite recommendation appears to have 
its basis in two facts, First, the cotton-importing countries 
were not represented at Washington; without their collabora- 
tion no rational world scheme is possible. Secondly, the 
interests of the various, cotton producing countries in any 
possible “cartel” are not necessarily similar. The United 
States, by sponsoring international collaboration, which in 
practice can only be workable on the basis of an export 
quota scheme, intends to regain part of its lost markets, 
and the cartel project, prepared last year by its Department 
of Agriculture, consequently suggested that the export 
quotas of the various surplus countries should be based on 
the position as it existed in the thirties. Producers in other 
countries would sacrifice much by accepting a scheme 
which is not founded on the present position. They have 
made much headway—at the expense of the United States 
—during the past ten years and they hold to-day the 
greater part of the world’s raw cotton stocks. Before an 
imernational agreement can be arranged, the various pro- 
ducing areas must be able to come to terms about the basic 
period for their quotas, and it is revealing that the Washing- 
ton conference has not led to an agreement. 

_ Meanwhile, the deliberations of the conference have made 
it clear to all cotton producing areas that they are facing 
setious difficulties. A report, adopted by the meeting on 
April r2th, made it clear that raw cotton supplies this season 
exceed 51 million bales, while prospective world consump- 
ton in 1944-45 will only be about 24 million bales. The 
exportable surpluses of the producing countries on 
August Ist next will be 19,500,000 bales, which compares 
with “normal exports” of about 13 million per season. 
ng the current season, however, world exports are 
€xpected to total no more than 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales, 
and the conference anticipated that, despite an improve- 
ment, shipments in 1945-46 will remain far below normal. 
As surpluses are still tending to increase, it was only natural 
that the conference decided that the possibility of inter- 
national collaboration in the disposal of world surpluses 
Should be further explored by the proposed study group. 


* * * 


World Cotton Textiles 


Brazil is making an important contribution to the world 
Supply of cotton textiles. Altogether, Brazil expects to export 
500 million yards during the next twelve months. The Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board have just announced 

tarrangements have been made for liberated areas, chiefly 
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in the Far East, to receive from Brazil 80 million yards of 
cotton fabrics. UNRRA is to receive 90 million yards for 
distribution, French North Africa 60 million, and another 60 
million is to go to other export markets. The remaining 200 
million yards will cover commercial commitments made 
before the CPRB Textile Committee went to Rio de Janeiro. 

Production for export of such a quantity of textiles will 
strain the capacity of Brazilian mills, much of whose equip- 





Cotton Prrce Goops: Propuction AND Exports 
Million Sq. Yards 


1937 | 1942 
Production Export | Production Export 
United Kingdom ....... | 3,806 1,921 | 1,850 485 
United EN os whe aceeas | 9,321 236 12,000 450 
india A Oe ae | 5,548 i 120 5,800 940 
I faa a cots aceev.. i 900 | 7 1,400 250 


} j 


ment is out of date. Negotiations for modernising and 
increasing their looms have been proceeding for some time 
with American manufacturers of cotton spinning machinery. 
Brazil probably has the world’s largest stocks of good quality 
cotton; manufacturing capacity is the bottle-neck in the 
supply of needy areas. 


Brazil has become an important cotton manufacturing 
centre. Its growth, in relation to the leading cotton indts- 
tries, is illustrated in the accompanying table. Even before 
the war Brazil was able to supply home demand, and the 
increased production has been almost entirely exported. It 
is estimated that Brazil’s production of cotton piece-goods 
in 1943 roughly equalled Lancashire’s. 


* * * 


French-Swedish Financial Agreement ? 


In the course of a broadcast on April 7th, the French’ 
Minister of Finance and National Economy, M. René 
Pleven, announced the forthcoming visit of a French Com- 
mercial Mission to Sweden, The object of this Mission is 


Throughout the world the name of MILNERS 
is a synonym for SECURITY. The same sound 
craftsmanship which has made MILNERS’ 
SAFES and STRONG-ROOMS so universally 
respected is embodied in MILNERS’ STEEL 
EQUIPMENT, which is designed to promote 
office and factory efficiency. When peace 
returns MILNERS’ organisation will be ready 
to resume its world-wide service, using past 
experience to ensure efficient designs for the 
future. 
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MILNERS SAFB CO. LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANB, 
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vo negotiate a financial agreement with Sweden in line with 
the agreements already concluded with Belgium and 
Switzerland. 

The initiative taken by the French Government is a 
reflection of its desire to re-establish commercial and finan- 
cial relations with other countries as quickly as possible. 
Even more than those of Great Britain, French exports to 
Sweden are likely to be severely limited, at any rate in the 
near future. France, on the other hand, is anxious to pur- 
chase in Sweden timber and timber products, machinery 
and other commodities. Britain has only recently concluded 
a financial agreement with Sweden ; it will be interesting 
to see the terms on which France and Sweden will agree 
to resume economic relations. 


* * * 


Consolidated Accounts 


It is usual to look to Sir Percy Bates for some striking 
views on the shipping position. This year, in his state- 
ment to shareholders of the Cunard Steam Ship Com- 
pany, he limits his remarks to a statement that the right 
to build what one wishes is largely restored, but that 
prices are so high and so uncertain that building pro- 
grammes must be limited. He has, however, raised a con- 
siderable storm in another matter: that of the consolidated 
balance-sheet. 

This is a matter of very substantial importance, far 
transcending the interests of the Cunard group. He says: 

For some months we “combined” some of our domestic 

board financial returns, but after a few months we returned to 

our older practice. We came to the conclusion that the 

“combined” figures in our domestic returns were either 

misleading or at best meaningless. We shall continue to con- 

sider the subject, but my present opinion is that to “ combine ” 
figures of a 62 per cent subsidiary with those of 100 per cent 
subsidiaries will produce in a balance sheet a result quite as 
meaningless as it did in the board’s domestic returns. 
_ There is no information about the nature of the domestic 
returns, and it can readily be conceded that, if the old 
procedure was to have a detailed statement of the position 
of the parent and each of the subsidiaries, that would yield 
a more exact result than a consolidation. But that would 
not justify the expressions used. Further, if it did, Sir 
Percy would have advanced an argument for publication 
of the full accounts of all subsidiaries, and their sub- 
sidiaries ad infinitum. 

That is, on a strictly accounting or mathematical basis, 
possibly, the only real solution. But it may be doubted 
whether it is really necessary. If the public has any direct 
holding whatever in the loan or share capital of a subsidiary, 
its accounts should be published. If it has not, it is a matter 
of interest to know how any important subsidiary is doing, 
but it is not of vital importance to the shareholders 
of the holding company. Furthermore, the decisions of 
those responsible for policy will—or should be—the same 
whether they hold roo per cent*or 72 per cent. So far as 
the accounts are concerned, the gross figure in a con- 
solidated profit and loss account will be the same in either 
case, and fluctuations in the fortunes of the partia'ly held 
subsidiaries will be reflected in variations in the amount 
going to outside holders. 

A number of witnesses before the Cohen Committee, 
including the Stock Exchange and the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants, recommended the adoption of con- 
solidated accounts, and the former body accepts them as 
a basis for granting permission to deal. Neither of these 
bodies believes that they are more than a workable com- 
promise, but neither would advocate them if it did 
not believe that. their intelligent use is helpful. It is com- 
mon for directors to state that anything less than fully 
detailed accounts is misleading. That is, true enough, 
but, provided the limitations of any given accounts are 
realised—and they are usually evident enough—the more 
information they contain the less completely misleading 
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they are likely to prove. In particular, the accounts of a 
holding company with no figures for operating subsidiaries 
are usually quite uninformative and may be grossly mis. 
leading. Consolidation, reasonably applied, offers a fair com. 
promise solution. 


io te x 
ICI Earnings 
The preliminary statement of Imperial Chemigi 
Industries for 1944 shows a rise in profits, after tax, obso- 


lescence and depreciation, from £6,685,345 to £6,972,988, 
This is the highest figure since 1939 and, if the balance 


is struck before obsolescence and depreciation, which: 


has taken £2,500,000 in each of the past two years 
a new high level of earnings is revealed. Doubtless this 
fact reflects an increase in the capital employed and, i 
would seem, a substagtial one. The improvement brings 
no immediate benefit to shareholders, whose dividend js 
maintained at the usual figure of 8 per cent by a final 
of 5 per cent. On this occasion the bulk of the money not 
required to meet dividends is absorbed in providing an 
additional £1,000,000 for obsolescence and depreciation, 
whereas a year ago £774,210 was placed to war contin- 
gencies reserve and £100,000 carried to war personnel 
reserve. It is doubtful how far any of these provisions can 
be regarded as free reserves or how far they are essentially 
expenses of the business. All that is reasonably certain is 
that there is little chance that they, or other reserves, will 
be used to increase the dividend. At the present price of 
39s. 9d., ex dividend, the £1 units of ordinary stock 
yield some £4 os. 6d. per cent, a return which suggests 
certainty of income rather than the expectation of increased 
dividends or capital appreciation. 


* * x 
Peace and Prosperity 


At the annual general meeting of the Federation of 
British Industries on April 11th, Sir George Ne‘son, the 
retiring president, made his farewell speech. He took as 
his theme “Peace and Prosperity.” Although he confined 
himself largely to an expression of aims, Sir George Nelson 
emphasised a number of points which have had little room 
in previous speeches of this kind. 

Sir George Neison emphasised that in an industrial com- 
for greater efficiency ; and he recognised the fact that other 
countries will develop new industries which may be in com- 
petition with existing British industries. Encouragingly, he 
expressed the view that in the long run “the more our 
customers develop their own economy, the more will they 
be able and willing to buy from us.” He recognises that the 
nature of British exports will change and that this will 
hurt certain established interests, but he accepts this trend 
as inescapable if Britain is to increase the volume of its 
exports as a whole. 

Sir George Nelson emphasised that in an industrial com- 
munity both workers and managers have duties as well as 
rights. It is the responsibility of employers to ensure that 
their equipment is the best possible, that research is not 
neglected, and that initiative is displayed and risks are taken 
to maintain British industry in the forefront. But enter- 
prise and initiative must be encouraged by an adequate 
reward for success. Addressing himself to labour, he empha- 
sised the need for accepting new methods and processes 0! 
production as a means to an increase in efficiency. As 2 
reward, workers in their turn will derive higher earnings 
from an increased output per head. 

Sir George Nelson, in fact, expressed the right aims. It 


remains for the industrial community to translate them into 
practice. 


* * * 


Royal Insurance Capital 


_ ‘The directors of the Royal Insurance Company. 
Limited, announced that it had been decided to recommend 
to the annual general meeting to be held on May 30th that 
the sum of £2,099,973 15s. be applied out of the undivided 
profits of the company in discharge of the amount uncalled 
on all issued shares, thereby extiaguishing the whole of the 
outstanding liability ; the 5,599,930 £1 shares would then 
be converted into stock in £1 units. In order to finance 
this operation, which involves finding 7s. 6d. for each fi 
share, the directors will presumably utilise part of the 
funds standing at credit of profit and loss account, which at 
the end of 1943 amounted to £2,700,127. The financial pos!- 
tion of the Royal is strong, with free reserves—ap2tt 
from the profit and loss balancetotalling £10,100,000, and 
the present recommendation clearly reflects the conviction 
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of the directors that the risk of a call on the shareholders 
ig so remote that it can be ignored. Other insurance com- 
panies, notably the London and Lancashire and General 
Accident, have in recent years used undivided profits 
for the purpose of paying up a larger proportion of 
their capital. The Royal has, however, been something of 
a pioneer in this matter. In 1882 the shares were of £20, of 
which £3 was paid up, including £1 from profits. In 1919 
they were £10 shares with £2 paid, but whether the addi- 
tional ros. a share had been called or provided from reserves 
s not clear. Since then the process of splitting and paying 
up out of profits has continued until now the whole of the 
callable capital has been paid up out of. reserves. 
* * * 


War Risks at Sea 


A change of some importance has just been made in the 
insurance of war risks at sea. A fresh scale of rates has been 
issued by Lloyd’s underwriters and companies, and for the 
first time their rates on cargo to and from the United 
Kingdom are gross, the same as those of the Government. 
As these new rates are subject to discount, the change means 
that it is now cheaper to insure war risks at Lloyd’s or with 
acompany than to insure them with the Government. Except 
on rare occasions, the market rates for cross voyages (voyages 
to and from places other than the United Kingdom) have 
always been cheaper than the Government’s ; but the United 
Kingdom rates in the market have been maintained at a 
higher level, and in practice the Government has had all 
this business. Henceforth, it would naturally go to the 
market, but for one fact. The Government office may give 
cover against war risks between the warehouse and the ship 
in the United Kingdom, but underwriters and companies 
are prevented from giving this cover by Section 10 of the 
War Risks Insurance Act, Part 2, which makes it illegal for 
any one but the Government to insure against war damage 
any persons carrying on business in the United Kingdom 
as sellers of goods. This Act, combined with two market 
agreements, has made it impossible for underwriters to cover 
the risk in transit between warehouse and dock—and the 
impossibility remains. Merchants therefore have to choose 
between losing the advantage of the cheaper market war rate 
at sea and losing cover for their goods on land. It is rather a 
futile dilemma; and the Government would be doing a useful 
and sensible thing if they agreed to accept the transit risk on 
land as a separate insurance, and allow the merchant to 
cover the sea war risk in the market. 


ee x ” 
Ice-Cream 


Not long ago the House of Commons was talking 
about “ putting a ceiling on carpets”; now there are hints 
of another strange phenomenon—a black market in ice- 
cream. The summery weather and the good. news have com- 


bined to put many Londoners into something like festive . 


mood, and the demand for ice-cream, a traditional expres- 
sion of the holiday spirit, has been brisk. In this sellers’ 
market some vendors are charging exorbitantly for sub- 
standard wares and are taking profits, it is alleged, as high 
a 700 per cent. je 
Reputable manufacturers and various Food Control Com- 
mittees are anxious that the racket should be eliminated by 
the control of maximum prices and the imposition of a 
standard fat content. Austerity ice-cream should contain 
about 14 per ‘cent of fats, and sugar, margarine, milk 
Powder, dried eggs or egg yolk, gelatine and flavouring. 
Sub-standard ices contain twice as much hydrogen as 
oxygen, but little else. 
Prices are not controlled, or unless ingredients are 
released in larger quantities, the April prices of 6d. or Is. 


Per tub, cornet or wafer will soar throughout the summer~ 


= will mar many a holiday. The Ministry of Food should 
dle this popular concoction as it handled that composite 


item, the common sausage—by defining its contents and 
controlling its price. 


Shorter Notes 


wee statement in a note of page 484 of last. week’s 
Exch that the payment to the proprietors of the Stock 
should during the last war was 13} per cent, tax free, 
th have read £13} per share, tax free. The shares were 
ona well under the present figure of £36 paid. If the 
the we return seems high, it must be remembered that 
of < res Carry an unlimited liability. As a result, in part, 
fallen new policy now publicly announced, the shares have 

Some 20 points in recent weeks to just over £100. 
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The British Federation of Commodity and Allied Trade 
Associations has submitted to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a memorandum on the ill-effects of surtax in rela- 
tion to partnerships, sole traders and certain controlled 
private limited companies. Relief from surtax is sought 
on certain sums placed to reserve. The arguments in favour 
of such relief are essentially the same as those to which 
reference was recently made in The Economist in the 
case of Stock Exchange firms. But in this wider context 
they have added weight, because a continuance of exist- 
ing arrangements is already causing a substantial loss of 
foreign exchange. While the exact extent of relief may be 
a matter of argument, there is no doubt that, if relief is 
not granted, sections of enterprise will be driven to adopt 
the public company organisation, with great loss of flexi- 
bility and, probably, income from overseas and no gain 


to the revenue, as against granting relief to the existing 
partnerships. 


Company Results 


Cunard Steam Ship Company. 


Years to December 31 
_ a = 

NE Osan 4 Cas oe kbs eee dey pens caste . 1,064,196 1,027,924 1,043,797 
EONMENE 5. 5 50 cae canbe wmnin 61,880 53,805 78,924 
6 cia 0 v.00 9 0Ss.04 Kapecicares.s 19,469 19,274 19,964 
is iaccaccs cu tac eswbets 497,605* 512,968* 431,477 
DO Ga ele a ia kn ain 6 6 ge a ab Soa OOAID \ 8,000 7,800 
Debenture and loan interest ............. 132,963 121,750 121,750 
Preference dividends ................--. 701,250t 67,500 67,500 
Ordinary stock :— 

SE dso i kk a sscu denies ce 6 276,223% 244,627 316,382 

RS aud dans Hee Mass 66 He Satlaee 8a. Nil 167,108 208,885 

SS on 6.4 Sagt'a¥ ab ebe ake er - 9-93 8-8 11-4 

Ws oEF 6 pc cv vecces +c udutumme sees Nil 6 7 
RE eck sw autos so dig naneeeea as oa 100,000 was 
NN git Accwen cscagetanreees 220,813 198,333 305,830 
Nn ag c 4 cath aok owhae® 467,527 448,352 428,457 
Net inter-company items................ 10,398,684 10,365,533 10,377,453 
Pee er re Cr ere er Dr. 288,186 Dr. 210,771. Dr. 289,773 
Gens GUNG GMOS: wos 22. ec ecccwscnsece 380,052 571,783 779,603 
teak en cnscheeesaanesasesean ees 205,721 462,905 661,327 


* Including, in 1942 and 1943, £100,000 special provision for taxation. 

+ Representing 9} years’ dividends on 5% Preference Stock and 11} years’ on 
6% Preference Stock. 

¢ After allowing only"1 year’s dividends on Pref. Stocks. 


The {1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 24s. 6d., yield 
£6 2s. 5d. per cent. 


UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 
1944. 


The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South Africa currency, 
United Kingdom currency being taken at par. 

The profit is £701,344 5s. 6d., plus £115,962 13s. 3d. brought forward, 
making a total of £817,306 18s. 9d. The Directors have placed 
£75,000 Os. Od. to the credit of Exploration Reserve Account. A final 
dividend of 5s. 6d. U.K. currency per share was declared absorbing at 
par £423,500 0s. Od., making, with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
a total distribution of 8s. Od., or £616,000 Os. Od. for the year, and 
leaving £126,306 18s. 9d. to be carried forward. 

Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken 
into the Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the market 
price of December 3ist last, or, where no market price exists, above 
the Directors’ valuation. At present market prices, these holdings show 
a very substantial surplus over the amount at which they stand in the 
Balance Sheet. The Directors, as on other occasions, Have thought 
it expedient to provide for contingencies by reducing the book cost of 
certain holdings both below cost and below market priee. 


GOLD INTERESTS. 

A summary of the operating results for the past year of the 
companies in the Witwatersrand in which the Corporation is largely 
concerned is given in the Report. 

OTHER INTERESTS. . 

BAY HALL TRUST.—The dividend for 1944 was 7} per cent., against 
7 per cent. 

BRITISH ENKA.—Progress and profits were again well maintained. 

CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTION TRUST.—Diamond sales have 
continued on a substantial scale and the Company paid 1s. per Ordinary 
Stock unit free of tax. 

RHODESIA.—Roan Antelope again passed its dividend. Mufulira 
paid 1s. 6d. per share and Rhodesian Selection Trust paid 5d. per share. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—The year’s results were 
adversely affected by a workmen’s strike and by exceptional rainfall. 
In addition a serious shortage of railway trucks led to large stocks of 
concentrates being accumulated at the mine. The net profit for the year 
to 80th September, 1944, after charging taxation and reserve for Explora- 
tion, amounted to £36,404, against £186,561. In view of the need to 
conserve the Company’s cash resources, the dividend was limited to 6d. 
per stock unit. 

SELECTION TRUST.—For the year ended March 3ist, 1944, this 
Company paid a dividend of 1s. 0d, per Ordinary Stock unit, against 104d. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—After pro 
viding for taxation and depreciation the net profit amounted to £100,352 
and a dividend of 9d. per share has been declared. 

ULTRAMAR COMPANY.—163,158 shares were offered to shareholders 
at 62s. 6d. per share in Atigust last under the guarantee of a group 
which included the Corporation. As a result, the Corporation has in- 
creased its interest in this company by way of its subscription rights and 
guarantee. 


COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE 
OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE LONDON OFFICE, PRINCES 
HOUSE, 95 GRESHAM STREET, E.C.2. 
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THE STANDARD. LIFE ASSURANCE 
| COMPANY 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


LARGE SUPPORT FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS 


The one hundred and nineteenth annual 
general meeting of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company was held in 
Edinburgh on the 17th instant, with Mr 
James C. Campbell in the chair. 


In the course of his speech the Chair- 
man said:— 


Our new business, whilst rather 
lower than last year, exceeds £3,000,000 
and represents a satisfactory figure for 
wartime when, it must be remem- 
bered, we have practically no outside 
staff available to place the benefits of 
life assurance before the public.‘ This year 
the premium income has increased again; 
it is now for the first time considerably 
over £3,000,000, and this is a matter for 
satisfaction. The ratio of expenses and 
commission to premium income shows a 
reduction again this year at 9.5 per cent., 
and we may, I think, feel satisfied with our 
net rate of interest at £3 19s. 4d. per cent. 
All our new money available for invest- 
ment in this country and a substantial pro- 
portion of the money resulting from the 
maturity of existing investments is invested 
in new British Government Securifies, and 
we now have over £16,000,000 of British 
Govetnment Securities standing in our 
balance sheet. Since the commencement 
of the war we have invested over 
£12,000,000 in this type of security. Once 
again our Canadian branch has also 
invested substantially during the year in 
the New War Loans issued by the 
Canadian Government. This policy of 
supporting the war effort by investment in 
Government Securities is obviously the 
only one for our company to adopt in the 
present emergency because our whole 
organisation must do all it can to support 
the war effort. 


Our total assets now stand in the balance 
sheet at £41,300,000 as compared with 
£39,200,000 a year ago. Whilst this sub- 
stantial increase in our assets must, in the 
present circumstances, have the effect of 
reducing gradually the net rate of interest 
earned over our whole funds, it must be 
remembered that the premiums which we 
are receiving under our new contracts are 
consistent with the present lowgr standard 
of rates of interest. The directors have 
investigated the values of the company’s 
assets very thoroughly and are able to state 
that the actual value is in excess of the 
figure at which they stand in the balance 
sheet. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVING 


At this time, and in the situation in 
which we now find ourselves, it is natural 
to look forward, and I think we may do so 
hopefully. With the cessation of organised 
fighting in Europe a large part of the 
country’s enormous daily expenditure on 
weapons of war will also cease. This does 
not mean that the need for saving by our 
people will have passed; we will still have 

’ a great part to play in the destruction of 
Japan as a war potential and, in any case, 
it is obvious that for many years the nation 
will be faced with vast outlays in connec- 
tion with resettlement, reconstruction, 
social services and the maintenance of the 
considerable armed forces which we shall 
require in many parts of the world. 
Further, goods which have been so scarce 
during the war cannot immediately 
become plentiful, so that a large propor- 
tion of the increased national income must 
be diverted to savings if financial dangers 
are to be averted. 


_ If saving is to be necessary on this scale 
in the post-war world there will be an 





ever-widening and developing sphere of 
usefulness for our company. So far the 
stress upon the individual has been to place 
his savings in the hands of the Govern- 
ment largely by way of direct investment 
or through sych thrift institutions as the 
Post Office Savings Bank or the great 
Trustee Savings Banks. Whilst even 
during the war a large amount of the 
savings of the public has been invested in 
Government Securities through the medium 
of the Life Assurance Companies, in the 
furure I trust that it willbe possible to 
leave to the individual a greater degree of 
selection and discrimination so that he may 
carry out his savings programme to a 
greater extent through the medium of life 
assurance, so gaining the double advantage 
of assisting the National effort in war and 
peace and of providing protection for his 
dependants and for himself in his old age. 
Your Directors are now actively engaged 
in making postwar plans so that we may 
be ready for the great extension to which 
we look forward. It will be our endeavour 
to show that although the Standard -is old 
in years it has retained a full sure of 
the vigour and enterprise which has dis- 
tinguished its administration in the past 
and we shall seek to extend, improve and 
adapt to prevailing conditions, the services 
which we render, and to bring home to 
the people the duty and privilege of pro- 
viding for their own future and the future 
of those who are entitled to look to them 
for protection. The Standard provides 
upon the mutual principle the means of 
making this provision in such variety as 
to meet the peculiar needs of each individual 
case. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


It is the declared intention of the 
Government to institute a State Scheme 
for pensions and other services and we, who 
from the nature of our business appreciate 
the value of such an arrangement, welcome 
it as a step in the right direction and as a 
measure which must help the public 
generally to realise the wisdom of extend- 
ing and supplementing the State Scheme 
by their own efforts. In a matter of this 
kind it is only reasonable and sensible to 
expect the Government to provide the 
benefits on a subsistence level and it is 
upon the individual, if he values his 
dignity and freedom, that the duty lies to 
supplement these so far as may be in his 
power by the exercise of the homefy but 
highly necessary virtues of prudence and 
thrift. That these virtues have by no 


means become unfashionable is happily. 


demonstrated by the large number of our 
members and by the fact that some 700 
companies have seen fit to arrange with us 
schemes of Pension and Life Assurance, 
providing benefits and security for their 
thousands of employees. 


I feel that I should like to draw your 
attention at this time to the service which 
we render in connection with Pension and 
Life Assurance Schemes. There can be 
no doubt that employers are realising to 
an ever-increasing extent the value of these 
schemes for the welfare of their employees. 
Such arrangements do much to promote 
feelings of loyalty and satisfaction amongst 
employees and tend to make the more 
reliable type of employee remain. with his 
company. The advantage of this_from the 
point of view of the pee ona is obvious ; 
contented employees, feel that their 
employer is treating them well and is assist- 
ing them to make provision for their future, 
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are an asset which any employer p,, 
appreciate highly. The fact thet rm 
schemes have been instituted jointly py he 
employer and employee to meet their pa; 
ticular cifcumstances—not devised for then 
by a Government department—undoubyey), 
provides elasticity and creates an atm, 
sphere which would not be present on 
the schemes a compulsory part of ther 
national life. They are, of course, supple. 
mentary to the Government scheme which 
is in existence just now and to any exp, 
sion of. that scheme which may be ini, 
duced in the future. It is possible thy 
-adjustments to our schemes may haye to 
be made under the new conditions whic 
may prevail later on but all of them a 
so constructed as to be easily adjus 

and in any case it is very doubtful whethe 
many changes will in fact be required, 


I am proud to say that with one or two 
other offices in this country we have ben 
pioneers in this matter of Pension and Li 
Assurance Schemes and you will be gi 
to know that we are continually receiving 
from employers and trustees, who have 
entrusted their schemes to us, assurances of 
their satisfaction with the manner in whig 
their schemes are being administered and 
with the service which they are receiving 
even from our depleted staff in wartime. 
There can be no doubt that there is every 
prospect of a great expansion of our bus- 
ness in this direction and we shall do every. 
thing in our power to improve the nature of 
these schemes and to adjust their benefits 
as may be required. We are providing life 
assurance and pension benefits at a 
extremely low rate of expense to many 
thousands of persons in this country and! 
very much hope that in the near future 
many more employers will seek our assis- 
ance in this matter. 

I now move the formal adoption of the 
Report, Revenue Accounts and Balance 
Sheet submitted. 


BONUS DECLARATION 


Mr Harry Bell, O.B.E., in seconding this 
motion, said : — 


“The members of the Standard ar 
accustomed to hearing good news from 
their chairman at the annual meeting. Las 
year we were told the result of an actuarial 
investigation covering the five years from 
1938 to 1943, and we learnt with pleasure 
that, after making the fullest and most 
stringent provisions for all liabilities, it had 
been found possible to declare a bonus for 
the whole period at the rate of 30/- pe 
cent. per annum compound. That the 
Standard should have emerged so success- 
fully from the test of five years of war wa 
a matter of great satisfaction, though not 
of surprise to all its policyholders. The 
complete confidence in the future of the 
company held by the directors was shown 
by their decision to declare an interim 
bonus at the same rate: and this decision 
still stands to-day and encourages us 0 
look forward to the next declaration with 
equal confidence. Comparatively speaking, 
the results which we have heard to-day my 
not appear exciting but on closer examin 
tion it becomes evident that all the factors 
of success are still present. — Increasin 
funds, a steadily expanding premium 
come, a reduced expense ratio and a high 
net rate of interest, all these encourage 
to hope that the present quinquennium W! 
be no less successful than the last. 


We have heard with the greatest interes 
what has been said regarding plans for the 
post-war period. Salaried workers in p#- 
ticular in view of the high rate of Income 
Tax, are realising more and more th 
benefits of insurance and I am sure thi! 
we all welcome the spirit of initiative 
of well-founded optimism which thes¢ 
plans display. We ‘share with the directors 
their firm belief that in- the days of Peat 
there will be much valuable work 10 
done by mutual companies like tt 
Standard for the benefit of its members 
all parts of the world. 


The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


USE OF MILK IN CHOCOLATE MAKING 


A STABILISING FACTOR 


MR L. J. CADBURY’S VIEWS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
+ Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held, 
, the oth instant, at Bournville, Bir- 
Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, 
wing referred to a number of topics 
fecting the cocoa and chocolate industry, 
id: The industry, like many others pro- 
ucing consumer goods, has continued to 
he subject to restrictions on raw materials 
4 output, and to schemes of rationing, 
rncentration and zoning. They have been 
rated under the control of thé Ministry 
¥ Food acting in collaboration with the 
industry through the War Time Association 
which has been set up during the war 
or the purpose. 
The cocoa plant of the country has been 
sed to the full in meeting the increased 
demands of the civilian population and the 
large supplies required by the British and 
American Forces. Civilian chocolate con- 
mption has been limited by the 3-oz. 
ntion, which is 40 per-cent. of the pre- 
war figure. In addition, however. the in- 
dustry has produced special rations for 
British and American Forces and sup- 
lies for N.AJA.F.T., and has also just 
completed a very large supply of vitamised 
hocolate for liberated Europe. 


LABOUR AND CONCENTRATION 


Although the total production of the in- 
dusty is on.y about one-third less than 
it was before the war, its labour force has 
ben reduced by two-thirds. The labour 
thus released has been transferred to the 
Services and to other industries and has 
ben made available either voluntarily or 
under two “concentration schemes.” It 
Was a provision of these schemes that the 
hbour force of every firm should be re- 
sicted to a maximum of five persons per 
ton per week, but lower figures were fixed 
for individual firms; in fact, Bournville’s 
figure is less than three per ton per week. 

A concentration scheme designed to pro- 
duce the maximum production efficiency in 
the industry would clearly have concen- 
tated production in those factories with 
the lowest labour per ton factor. Owing to 
the fact that some of the largest and most 
‘iicient factories were situated in the most 
Mportant munitions areas, this course was 
mt followed, and the Ministry of Labour 
asked that production should be transferred 

em to easier labour areas. 

The somewhat ironically called “ concen- 
mation schemes” resulted not in concen- 
"ation at all, but actually in dispersal, and 
consequently they did not produce the 
paximom labour saving. The Bournville 
‘cory, the largest production unit in the 
mo was affected more than any other. 
'€ accepted these arrangements in the cri- 
Ucal ‘years of the war to help the labour 
Position in Birmingham’s munitions indus- 
nes The position, however, is not the 
‘ame to-day; there is, in fact, evidence 
r tsome workers transferred to war pro- 
iction are being used by the companies to 
Mich they have been directed for peace- 
tme production, 
me the time of the concentration schemes 

vernment promised that, as soon as 
Position permitted, transferred workers 
see be returned to -their former occu- 
oan I hope that, in justice to the 
‘tred workers and in fairness to the 
duc weds a8 well as for the sake of 
in ecial eficiency, the Government will 
plement their promise and that very 


soon we shall at any rate be able to manu- 
facture our share of the industry’s total 
production in our own factory. 


MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS 


Besides releasing workers for service in 
other munitions factories we have, through 
our associated company, Bournville Utili- 
ties, Limited, carried out a variety of muni- 
uons contracts at Bournville and at our 
Battersea depot in London. These contracts 
have included gas mask assembly, machine 
tool construction, aeroplane tanks and parts, 
jerricans, and A.A. ammunition. At one 
time Bournville Utilities employed over 
2,000 workers on these products. 

Large parts of the Bournville factory 
have also been used by other firms for 
munitions production, and our Blackpole 
factory has been entirely taken over by the 
Government. 


WEST AFRICAN COCOA CONTROL 


The Secretary of State has recently an- 
nounced his decision not to proceed during 
the season 1945-46 with the scheme for the 
marketing of West African cocoa. We be- 
lieve that this decision is largely due to 
the strong opposition which the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper has aroused from 
merchants and intermediaries both here and 
in America. 

Bournville is the largest single consumer 
of raw cocoa in this country, and we also 
have a very large trading interest in West 
Africa. In common with other British 
manufacturers, we have expressed our 
willingness to accept the scheme outlined 
in the White Paper provided it is accom- 
panied by safeguards designed to ensure 
that there shall be a free supply of cocoa 
to this country at prices fair to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. We welcomed 
the statement contained in the White Paper 
that it would not be in the interest of 
producers or consumers to revert after the 
war to pre-war marketing conditions. We 
know from a ong and close connection 
with West Africa that there are many things 
connected with the marketing of raw cocoa 
which should be corrected. We also know 
how difficult it is to make a change, and 
that, whatever new scheme is suggested, 
there are bound to be objectors not only 
in the cocoa consumer countries but also 
in West Africa. 


CONDITIONS ON GOLD COAST 


It is not the first time that attempts have 
been made to improve marketing conditions 
in ithe Gold Coast. The buyers of cocoa, 
merchant fimms and merchant manufacturer 
firms made an attempt to remove abuses 
by means of the buying agreement of 1937 ; 
that agreement failed as, in the opinion of 
many, it deserved to fail. The Nowell 
Commission made certain recommendations 
after their examination of the situation in 
1938, but they did not find a clear way out. 
We think it would be little short of a 
calamity if advantage were not taken of the 
present unique opportunity of improving 
marketing conditions. 

We are glad to note that the Secretary 
of State has confirmed his intention to 
make a grant for the purposes of research 
out of the profits made during the war 
from the sales of raw cocoa. We have 
ourselves been able to render some practical 
assistance to the investigations which are 
being made into the causes of the Swollen 
Shoot and Sahlbergella diseases which are 
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affecting the growing of cocoa on the Gold 
Coast. 


USE OF MILK 


Milk chocolate was in pre-war days our 
major product. In 1939 we produced over 
1,000 tons per week, and in that year 
handled nearly 27,000,000 galions of milk 
at Our milk factories in Shropshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Herefordshire and Denbigh- 
shire. Our development of the milk choco- 
late industry resulted in a considerable 
addition to the total liquid milk production 
of the country. 

At the preseat time the use of full cream 
milk for milk chocolate is prohibited except 
in respect of the small quantities of surplus 
milk in the summer flush season. Our 
milk factories are now being used in con- 
nection with liquid milk supplies and in 
one case for butter making. 

‘We agree that the first use of the limited 
milk supplies should be for liquid con- 
sumption, but in normal times there is a 
summer excess which our process of manu- 
facture enables us to take off the market at 
the flush season and convert it into semi- 
manufactured chocolate for use throughout 
the year. That factor is, we believe, a 
help to the farmers. We realise that milk 
and milk products are bound to be griev- 
ously short in the first years after the war, 
and we must make our manufacturing plans 
accordingly. We feel, however, that the use 
of milk in our products must be in accord 
with any reasonable agricultural outlook in 
this country. The need of the farming 
community is to have stability of outlook 
not only for the disposal of their goods, but 
more particularly for the prices they expect 
to receive. 

This industry can give stability of out- 
look both with regard to price and pro- 
gressive manufacturer use of milk. We 
doubt if any other industry could give the 
same assurance. We realise how difficult 
it is in the present state of uncertainty for 
the Ministry of Food or the Ministry of 
Agriculture to give any assurance for the 
future, but we look forward with confidence 
to the time when we shall be able to claim 
a share of milk for manufacturing purposes 
in proportion to our pre-war consumption. 
There must come a time—we hope very 
soon—when once again the Dominions will 
send to this country their surplus pro- 
duction of milk products; when they do, 
the milk situation will be altered. 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


The City of Birmingham is possibly one 
of those places which will be affected by 
the “ Distribution of Industry Bill.” I 
agree that we must not see a return of 
chronic unemployment in what used to be 
known as the “distressed areas,” and that 
it is necessary to put new production there. 

But it is one thing to encourage new 
enterprise to these areas, quite another to 
force industries to transfer from their exist- 
ing location by embargoes on their natural 
development. It would be a mistake, for 
instance, if factories in the Birmingham 
area, with the. intention of driving them 
-elsewhere, were deliberately handicapped in 
the post-war period from carrying out their 
normal programmes of rebuilding and re- 
equipment. The loss of industrial efficiency 
in the Midlands would far outweigh any 
possible gain in other parts of the country. 


PUBLICATION OF ** INDUSTRIAL RECORD" 


We have recently published a book 
“Industrial Record, 1919-39.” Its object 
is to give a factual account of this firm’s 
experience between the wars. We hope it 
will prove a useful contribution to the dis- 
cussions now taking place in post-war 
industrial problems. It has had a very 
favourable reception and has already drawn 
considerable comment from a number of 
readers. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MINING ASSOCIATION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


ADDRESS BY MR ROBERT FOOT 


The ninety-first annual general meeting 
of the Mining Association of Great Britain 
was held in London on the 12th instant, 

In the course of his speech to the meet- 
ing, Mr Robert Foot, the chairman of the 
Association, referred to the recently pub- 
lished report of the Technical Committee 
under ‘the chairmanship of Mr Charles 
Carlow Reid, and said: 

I am not competent’ to deal with the 
purely technical aspects of this most able 
document, which must prove to be of the 
greatest value to the industry in the work 
of technical reconstruction, but I am en- 
couraged to note that in their broad 
approach to the problem there is such a 
large measure of agreement between their 
conclusions and my own. 

Both my report and that of the Reid 
Committee are based on the continuance 
of private ownership. At a Press confer- 
ence preparatory to the publication of the 
Technical Committee’s report, Mr Charles 
Reid, the chairman, said the Committee did 
not believe that public ownership would 
solve the problems of the industry. 

The Reid Committee conclude that the 
technical changes they regarded as essential 
“cannot be satisfactorily carried through 
by the industry organised as it is to-day.” 
In my own report I refer to the drastic 
kind of reorganisation which I fee] the 
difficulties and seriousness of the present 
situation make imperative. 

Both reports stress the importance of 
stability for the workers. The Reid Com- 
mittee state that the wages of underground 
workers should be at least as high as in 
other industries demanding an equal degree 
of skill and effort. I had included among 
my twenty principles that “the earnings of 
those underground should be maintained at 
a level in each district that will give them 
there pride of place amongst industrial 
workers.” And they say, as I say, that 
this pride of place can only be maintained 
if the miners will give a full and fair 
day’s work, 

I laid it down as one of my principles 
that the industry should, through the initia- 
tive of the Central and District Boards, 
“give every support and encouragement to 
the closer integration of the industry into 
a smaller number of units by voluntary 
agreements, snd to’ compulsory amalgama- 


tions and absorptions” in special circum- 
stances. 


A CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


Finally, both recommend the establish- 
ment of a Central Authority to ensure that 


their recommendations are carried into 


effect. But here the methods of the two 
reports diverge. 

The Reid Committee insist that it is “a 
cardinal necessity” that the Authority 
which they propose should be “endowed 
by Parliament with really effective powers ” 
to ensure that “the industry is merged 
Into units of such sizes as would provide 
the maximum advantages of planned pro- 
duction,” etc. 

It has been somewhat hastily assumed in 
certain quarters—the hope being perhaps 
‘the parent of the assumption—that the 
Authority envisaged by the Reid Committee 
is of the nature of a Public Utility Cor- 
poration. There is, however, nothing in 
their report itself to justify this. The 

ommittee express no views as to the con- 
stitution of the Authority, but only that it 
must be established by Statute and in- 
vested by Parliament with certain powers. 

Like the Reid Committee, I envisage a 
comprehensive treatment of the production 
problem in each arca. While, however, 
I provide for the application of compulsion 
to secure amalgamation in certain types of 
do not believe in the universal 


programme of compulsory amalgamations 
by areas which they propose. a 
The second divergence of method is in 
relation to the surveys to be undertaken. 
In my report I state that the only way of 
finding out what is required to be done 
and how much money it will Cost is by 
taking each colliery and surveying its re- 
quirements and so building up the total 
sum, and it was my intention that this 
work should be begun on existing collieries 
at the earliest possible moment. The Reid 
Committee, on the other hand, propose that 
the survey should not be begun until the 
areas to be covered by the new units to be 
formed in accordance with their recom- 
mendation for amalgamation have been 
delimited and the mergers effected. 


THE TIME FACTOR 


Now this delimitation of suitable areas 
for the new units, and the effect of com- 
pulsory mergers—with recourse either to 
the extremely complicated and_ slow 
machinery already existing for enforcing 
such compulsion, or to new legislation yet 
to be passed by a Parliament already over- 
crowded with urgent legislation—will 
occupy much time before the essential 
surveys can even be begun. And, as the 
Reid Committee so properly insist in the 
last words of their report, “ therd is no time 
to be lost.” : 

On the other hand, the Central Board 
recommended in my Plan for Coal can be 
brought into existence by the colliery 
owners themselves almost at once; the 
essential surveys can be begun forthwith, 
undertakings being encouraged to take the 
initiative themselves, and voluntary .amal- 
gamations and absorptions can proceed 
simultaneously. Nor, under this procedure, 
is it to be contemplated that the planning 
would be unco-ordinated, individualistic or 
“parochial.” Far from it. The plans 


would be co-ordinated by the District and 
the Central Boards. 


CRITICISMS CONSIDERED 


Here I propose to turn to the criticisms 
of my own Plan for Coal. It does not appear 
to be generally realised that, quite — rom 
the provision made in Principle of my 
Plan for close and permanent consultation 
with the mineworkers by means of a Joint 
National Committee, District Committees 
and Pit Production Committees, there is 
already in existence complete machinery, 
culminating in the National Appeal Tri- 
bunal under the chairmanship of Lord 
Porter, for dealing with any claim or 
grievance put forward by the mineworkers 
relating to wages or conditions of work. 
Similarly as regards consumers, there 
are already in existence Committees of 
Investigation and a Central Appeal Tribunal 
to which consumers can appeal if they feel 
themselves aggrieved by an ‘action taken 
under the selling arrangements established 
under the Coal Mines Act, 1930. 

Access to such tribunals’ is, I submit, a 


far more effective and practical protection 


to. the various interests concerned than 
minority representation on a board. 


NEW PROPOSALS 


Nevertheless, I believe it is possible 
consistently with these conceptions to sug- 
gest measures for meeting the several 
material criticisms fhat have been made, 
and I have formulated certain proposals 
directed to this end. These I am about 
to communicate to the indus for con- 
sideration (and to issue for the information 
of the public and the Press), together with 
the draft constitution of the Central Board 


and my proposals for bringing that Board 
into existence forthwith. 
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S. HUBBARD LIMITED 
CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFoR, 


The twenty-first annual general Meeting 
of S. Hubbard, Ltd., was held, on the ; 
instant, in London, Mr. Geoffrey 0, Hub. 
bard, vice and joint Managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
vice-chairman’s statement circulated y; 
the accounts:—lIt is again possible to sub. 
mit to the shareholders a very satisfac 
account of the year’s working. The 
from manufacturing and trading for 1944, 
after providing a reserve of £12,500 againg 
stocks, amounts to £I0I,196. After pr 
viding for directors’ fees, interest on bag 
overdraft, depreciation and deferred re 


there remains a balance, being the = 


for the year 1944» of £81,143. The Dro. 
posed dividend for 1944 on the ordinary 
shares is at the rate of I0 per cept, Iggy 
income tax. 

During the war we have been pioneg 
of fabricated and shaped felt parts fy 
the aircraft, _motor and _ engineering 
industries. Felt, either treated or untr 
has been used in many ways in replay. 
ment of rubber. We have produced fe 
to meet many varied technical requiremeny 
—for example, felt rock hard or spong 
soft or proofed to resist petrol, oil, water 
acids, etc., also resilient packaging felt » 
resist tropical conditions. 

We have also produced large quantitis 
of felt hoods to be made up into differen 
types of headdress for the armed Fong 
and for use by the Civil Defence a 
public utility services. More recently w 
have been helping to meet the requirements 
of the Government for hats for men tok 
demobilised from the Navy, Army and Ai 


Force. 


Much careful consideration has ben 
given to post-war planning, so that th 
company may be in a position to surmout 
the difficulties of the transitional period. 

The report was adopted. 


B. MORRIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


BETTER PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of B. 
Morris & Sons, Limited, was held on tk 
18th instant, in London. 

Mr. Arthur J. May (chairman and mane 
ging director), in the course of his speed, 
said: The stock is higher by £3,184, and 
there is a saving on the insurance of 
due to cheaper War Damage rates. Tas 
absorb £4,743, an increase of £1,7% 
Creditors show an increase of £4,245 whid 
consists chiefly of taxes due. ‘These have 
since been paid, and at_ preseit ° 
creditors are negligible. ‘The balance 
profit, £9,359, is £1,009 less than the pr 
vious year. 

In connection with this I must point ou 
that during recent years we have , 
advantage of cheaper materials an 
increase on the duties on the tobacco Py 
vided a certain amount of increment, W 
did not operate in 1944. ov 

This is the first year for some ume 
which we have had no changes led, 
duties, and apart from higher cost 0 © 
had we not experienced abnormal di rm 
in the last six months of the year, the wi 
result would have been much bettet, © 
it is only due to the tenacity and — 
of our workers and staff that we 
substantial profit on the year’s working x 

We are experiencing great. demands * . 
all our manufactures, especially M aaa 
Silk Cut Cigarettes, and this year has — 
menced very well, so, providing trade make 
tinues at its present level, we hope 
considerable progress during 1945. nditios 
company is in avery sound cone.” 


financially, and when the labour post 
improves we should be able to take 30 
tage of the better trading conditions 

the war is ended 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 
SOUND AND SATISFACTORY POSITION 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR’S SPEECH 


The thirty-second ordinary genezal meet- 
ng of the United Glass Bottle Manufac- 
rers, Limited, was held, on the 12th 
stant, at 8, Leicester Street, W.C. 2, the 
nairman, Sir Walrond A. F. Sinclair, 
BE., pres.ding. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, I desire to express the deep sorrow 
vhich your board have to refer to the 
death in June last of the Lord Herbert 
Scott, C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L., who had been 

director for the past twelve years. His 
oss has been keenly felt, not only because 
f the sound judgment he brought to bear 
on the affairs of your company but because 
his genial personality made him a friend as 

as a colleague. 

At the close of the year, Mr T. C. Moors- 
head, joint managing director, expressed 
his desire to retire from active manage- 
ment, after having been associated with the 
company for some twenty-six years, the last 
wenty as a member of the board. I am 
ure you will desire to be associated with 
your directors in an expression of deep 
appreciation for all that he has done for 
the company, together with our best wishes 
in his well-earned retirement. Mr H. J. 
judd, formerly joint managing director, has 
been appointed managing director of the 
company, effective from Jan..1 last. Mr 
udd’s standing in the industry needs no 
emphasis from me, for he is justly recog- 
nised as one of its leaders and the directors 
feel that his new appointment will serve to 
strengthen still further the administrative 
ficiency of your company. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


You will doubtless recall that when 
addressing you a year ago I concluded my 
remarks by informing you that the turn- 
jover was then being maintained, with costs 
showing a tendency to rise, but that, pro- 

ung the general position did not de- 
tetlorate, we had reason to hope that we 
hould be able to submit another satisfac- 
tory account a year hence. While condi- 
ions throughout industry generally con- 
inued difficult, we unfortunately ran into 
A period during the year when our produc- 
Non was considerably dislocated by circum- 
stances which demand the utmost from us 
‘© meet a serious emergency. Despite the 
tain and deep anxiety involved, we were 
‘abled through our widespread organisa- 
ton to effectively deal with the situation 

th the minimum disturbance. 

Shortage of labour, coupled with an acute 
Puc Position, added to our difficulties in 
Paintaining a sufficient output to meet the 
heavy Government requirements and at the 
pane ume to allow a reasonable quota dis- 
ution to our regular customers, to whom 
: er to express our sincere gratitude for 

orbearance and co-operation extended 
© us during this trying time. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


Having Tegard to the many handicaps 
et which manufacture and distribution 
ne ted on, the reduction in volume, 
eer and trading profit which naturally 
bwed, the coeds balance of the trading 
dens: \ intents and purposes 
Ucal with that of the previous year. 
available balance, after making the 
ther visions for depreciation and 
. oa together with the lower 
aoe necessary by way of provision 
litle be Profits tax, leaves the net profit 
anh, “gher, a result which, I submit, 
aos sateen in the circumstances as 
actory. It is interesting to note 


that the net return received from trade and 
other investments was again approximately 
43 per cent., or the equivalent of 9 per 
cent. gross. 

Provision for income tax and the amount 
set aside for pensions and group life assur- 
ances are likewise a little higher. Share- 
holders wiil, I hope, regard this annual 
charge as a desirable investment for the 
benefit of those who contribute so much to 
the success of our undertaking. After 
providing for the preference dividend and 
repeat.ng the distribution on the ordinary 
capital at 12 per cent., less tax, for the eighth 
successive year, the transfers to general 
reserve, the contingency reserve, together 
with the allocation to the debenture redemp- 
tion reserve, total in all the sum of 
£97,880, compared with £99,909 a year ago, 
thus continuing a policy of prudence which 
will, I hope, meet with your full approval, 
particularly having regard to the substan- 
tial outlay on plant equipment which will 
be necessary as soon as circumstances 
permit. 


SURPLUS OF CURRENT ASSETS 


Turning to the balance-sheet, it will be 
noted that the net surplus of current assets 
amount to £2,444,053, against current lia- 
bilities and provisions of £1,379,936. I 
think you will agree that these figures dis- 
close a sound and satisfactory position. 

Our export trade during the year, I 
regret to.say, has been severely limited by 
curtailed production on the one hand and 
lack of shipping facilities on the other. As 
a matter of fact, our export sales actually 
show a decrease of 30 per cent. compared 
with those of the previous year. Most of our 
manufacture continues to be earmarked 
for Government priority, but we are look- 
ing forward to easier conditions during the 


current year, when plans which we have 


now well in hand will, we hope, enable us 
to make the necessary drive to recover and 
possibly expand our export business. 


' SOUND REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE 


As for ane future generally, I must obvi- 
ously refrain from indulging in prophecy, 
but you wiil be glad t6 know that, notwith- 
standing certain difficulties still existing, 
the trading indications for the first three 
months of the current year can be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and there seems to be 
sound reasons for confidence that this 
company will continue to give satisfactory 
service, both to its customers and share- 
holders, in the years that lie ahead, for we 
have the pre-requisite in liquid resources, 
technical skill, administrative efficiency, an 
effective organisation, and a loyal and 
enthusiastic body of workers. 

In conclusion I should like on your behalf 
ag well as that of my colleagues and myself 
to express thanks to our managing director, 
Mr H. J. Judd, to the administrative side 
at the head office, the managers and their 
staffs at the respective factories, and to 
each and every employee of the company 
for their devoted and untiring efforts, only 
too frequently carried out at considerable 
personal risk throughout a difficult period. 
You will wish to join with my colleagues 
and myself in an expression of good wishes 
to those of our many employees servine 
with His Majesty’s Forces, and to express 
the sincere hope that they will be able to 
return to us before the occasion of our next 
annual meeting. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
LIMITED 


POSITION WELL MAINTAINED 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED £6,200,000 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Midland Employers Mutual Assur- 
ance, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, 
at 16, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. 

Lieut.- Colonel J. Beaumont Neilson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., C.A., presided 

The chairman’s speech, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts, 
was taken as read, and was as follows: — 

Having regard to the continued difficulty 
of travel, and the conditions prevailing at 
the present time, I propose to follow the 
procedure of recent years and circulate in 
advance of the meeting w be held on 
April 17, 1945, the remarks which nor- 
mally I should have made at that meeting. 
The proceedings will therefore be of a 
formal character, 


BALANCE-SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 


The premium income for the year 1944 
at £3,216,642 shows only a slight decrease 
on the record of the previous year and -re- 
flects the level of aggregate wages paid. I 
am glad to be able to report a further 
increase in the number of policyholders. 


LOW EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The expenses of management amounted 
to £242,694, or 7.5 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income. This low ratio is particu- 
larly satisfactory when it is borne in mind 
that allowances have continued to be made 
to members of the staff serving with the 
Forces. Commission at £158,314 is sub- 
stantially in the same ratio as previously. - 


LARGE INCREASE IN CLAIMS PAYMENTS 


Expenditure on claims amounted to 

1,931,154, an increase of £259,671, and 
the c.aims reserve at £3,957,693 has in- 
creased by £800,014. ‘These increases on 
claims account are due to the additional 
cost arising as a result of the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Temporary Increases) Act, 
1943, which only came into operation on 
November 29, 1943, and also the con- 
tinuous upward trend in numbers and in 
the cost of Common Law claims, The 
latter claims were a material factor in the 
year under review. 

The number of accidents reported during 
1944 continued to run at a high level 
although below that of 1943. 

The assets of the company as at De- 
cember 31, 1944, totalled £6,214,878, as 
compared with £5,302,062 at the end of 


1943. The company’s holdings of British 
Government securities increased by 
£1,105,807. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED NEW LEGISLATION 


You will recall that in my review of 
the year 1943 I referred to pending Govern- 
ment proposals regarding Workmen’s 
Compensation. The White Paper on the 
subject (Social Insurance, Part II, Work- 
men’s Compensation), issued in September 
last, proposes that the provision for dis- 
ablement or loss of life from industrial in- 
jury shall be administered by a Ministry 
of National Insurance, both employers and’ 
employees contributing to the cost. Legis- 
lation is now being drafted and the neces- 
sary Bills will be presented to Parliament 
in the near future. The question of 
Common Law liability is now being con- 
sidered by a Committee presided over by 
Sir Walter Monckton, K.C. 


EXTENSION OF OBJECTS 


On the assumption that legislation may 
follow the lines of the White Paper, your 
directors thought it proper to widen the 
activities of the company, and to this end 
they sought, and obtained, the consent of 
the members, and later that of the Court, 
to an extension of the company’s objects 
as set out in its memorandum. Full par- 
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ticulars of the extended objects have al- STAFF aoe * b company. Once again ih 
ready been furnished to you, but I would ; ; ‘ m A oO e on ae due to 
remind you that these include all classes The staff, ae a oe —- s eo port =. : -3 able conduct of the 

insurance, but temporary emp! . a { iny. : 
caledine came Tc : beped that we male, have during the past year carried es — having been unanimously 
shall shortly be in a position to accept out their duties in a very satisfactory man- adopted, the meeting closed with a vote 
business in these departments. ner and thus contributed to the smooth thanks to the chairman. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


‘“‘ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 





Total | Security Indices | Yield 
; a“ Corres | cs a 
1945 | Bargains | “Day | ae l 
a 1944 | 30 Ord. | 20Fixed | Old | Ord. 
. shares* | Int.t | Consols | Shares 
ae re a th ; o 0 
April 12... 6,587 | 4,823 116-3 137-5 300 | 3-68 
1 aaa 6,140 4848 | 116-1 | 137°5 3-00 3-68 
BD... 7,684 6,188 116-33 | 13746 3-00 3-68 
6,151 4,838 316-5 137 6 3-00 3°67 
| 6,046 | 5,175 116 -6 137 -7 3-00 3-67 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 116-8 
(April 9) ; lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-5 (April 13) ; 
lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2) 


New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dartry INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 


(1926= 100) 
1945 Average | Transactions | 1945 Average | Transactions 
April 5.... | 133-3 680,000 || April 9... | 134-6 570,000 
a, Ohana 1 ne 610,000 || ,, 10... | 135-0 760,000 
TJ 134-9 |  370,000* ” 41... | 137-0 | 1,060,000 
; ' i 
1945: High, 140-4 (Mar. 7). Low, 129-2 (June 23). * 2-hour Session. 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 
1945 
Bae Saran | Mar April April 
| tow: | wign | 2 | 4 
ion. ae 1945 1945 1945 
24 7 
pg ited erties emesis ——__________ 
354 Industrials ....... 108 -6 118-0 | lll-l | 112-8 | 1148 
Le) wee | 116-1 127-8 (a), 120-1 | 122-7 | 126-4 
28 Utilities......... + 4 738 | BE | BSD | GF 
402 Stocks ........... | 106-7 | 15-4 | 109-2 | 110-8 | 112-7 


Av. yield %t......... | 4-63 4-15 453 | 4-47 | #08 





(a) Feb. 21.‘ ¢ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 


Capital Issues ° 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 21, 1945 Capital versions Money 
To ee Mal apace ssashcees os 506,000 ,000 2. 


‘articulars of Government issues appear on pase 529. - 
ncluding Xcluding 


; . Conversions Conversions 
Year (to date) £ £ 
Stir <s ahh shbhaee Von thwh icko babe cles tke ee 481,153,394 392,993,628 
RODS 05 eh puse ibe ont eens ANk Se bore Sede vel chan 428,719,872 418,027,216 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. - — Deb. Pref. Ord. 
3006....5%. 392,084,201 34,177 125,250 390,919,930 1,186 250 asf.a4s 
| 417,696,495 336,721 Nil 414,423,772 2,015,289 1,588,155 


Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to April 11, 1945 only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to d hast : ted. 


eal has 
{FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—A record for applications was 
established at the tender for the £110 million of Treasury Bills 
for this week. The total of {244,370,000 was over £9 million 
higher than the previous week’s applications, but the quota 
of bills allotted to the discount market, though still very low 
at 24 per cent., was 4 per cent. higher than a week before. 
Apparently, some of the outside competitors who had'been mis- 
led by the discount houses’ raising of the bid to £99 15s. at 
the beginning of the month into bidding at this figure for the 
previous week’s tender, reverted to £99 14s. 11d. last week. 
Allotments to special customers were also probably lower. As 
a result of this scaling down of the bids, the average rate of 


discount rose to 20s. 2 -88d., the highest since November, 1943. - 


The TDR call at the high level of £150 million involved about 
£57 million of ‘‘ fresh’? money. The discount market, however, 
had a comfortable week partly as a result of sales of investments 
by the banks—discussed on page 519. The Bank Return shows 


that Bankers’ Deposits rose {6-7 million on the week to 19) 5 
million, despite the immobilisation of considerable balances jy 
Public Deposits which are {8-7 million up at the high level » 
£18-9 million. A rise of £12-5 million in Government securitic 
seems to betoken an increase in ways and means advances t 
the Government, despite the heavy. total of Public Deposit 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwey 
April 12th and April 19th :—~ 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bay 
Bills 60 da lw%: 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
lw-14%._ Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 


money, #-14%. Short Loans, 1-13%. deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call ¢%: at notice, #%. 
E Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remaing 


unchanged between April 12th and April 19th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange). 


United. States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03$ Canats 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47: mail transters 4-43-474. Switzerland. Francs (25 2%) 
17-30-40. French Em Francs 1993-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duteh West Indies. Florin (/2-11) 7-564 
Portugal. Escndos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100°30 Panam 

; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 83.8456 (buying). Uruguy, 
7 6597 p’ (buying). 


Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. . 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between April 12ti 
and April 19th. 


E Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17H-18 
. a (97%) ‘ + 


go. Francs 1 : National $3-34%. tran. RI. 128 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whic 
go rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. | Apr. | Ap 
on ll 12 13 14 16 17 18 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
London........ 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§ 4024§ | 40245 | | 
Montreal....... | 90 -430 | 90-430 | 90-430 | . | 90-625 | 90 680 | oo 
SO = 23 -40 23 -40 23 -40 23-40 | 23-40 | 23 


Buenos Aires...| 24-86 | 24-86% | 24-86* | Market 


| 24-86% | 24-86% | 24-47" 
Rio de Janeiro..| 5°25 | 5:25 | 5-25 | closed | 
Lisbon 4-08 
| 


5-25 5-25 | 5:2 

csecrees 4-08 4-08 . [= | ; . } : : 
Barcelona...... ‘ 25 9-25 , | d 

bol 3-86 5 23 -86 23-86 | 25-% 


Stockholm ..... 23°86 | 23-86 | 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Oils and Seeds.—There are indications of increased interest 
in oilseeds. After a small trade in linseed for the Unite 
Kingdom, Indian shippers’ quotations have hardened ai 
demand seems to have fallen away. Exports of linseed are stil 
prohibited by the Argentine Government, but the outlook has 
improved following the declaration of war against the Axis 
Shipping with the United States has been resumed and it “ 
reported that the Committee acting on behalf of the Unit 
Nations have undertaken negotiations for the supply of = 
oilseeds and vegetable oils by the South American per 
Both the United States and India report favourable weatt 
conditions. The oil supply position in the United States 
increasingly difficult, and so far as linseed oil is concerned 
improvement can be expected, unless imports of seed can 

» until the new domestic crop is ready about net 
August. Intensive efforts are being made by the a 
War Food Administration to induce farmers to put 4 oe 
acreage under linseed, failing which United States crushers “_ 
be the necessity of importing at least 250,000 tons. 
supplement home production to supply normal consumpo0! 
requirements. Crushing mills and refineries in the Oe 
mn are fairly busy, chiefly on material from British 

rica. 

“ The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no om: 
index during the week ended April 17th. The complete ® ; 
(1935 = 100) was 161.4 ; crops, 140.3, and raw materials 155) 


“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 








(1927 = 100) ch 
| | Apr. 
Mar. A | Apr. Mar. 
| 31, 30 25, a7, | as 
i 1939 | 1944 | 1945 3 
oye 










a8 
109-3 | 109-4 108° 
107-3 | 107-3 | 107% 


a Segerpsenetacnrante: 101-7 | 103-9 | 1055 
Minerals 139-7 | 147-0 | 1% 
fees Cesk cress 74 | 129-0 | 129% | 2 


Complete Wm@eR. cc .cceeees 
1918=100 eee eee eee eee eee 119 9 


| 94k 
161-3 | 163°8 7” 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


——————e 
nT p 
417-3. | 119-0 | 1189 
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)VERNMENT RETURNS 


or the week ended April 14, 1945, total 
nary revenue was £42,844,000, against 
expenditure of £83,944,000 and 
5 to sinking funds of £30,000. Thus, 
ding sinking fund allocations of 
5.993, the deficit accrued since April 
js £100, 193,000 against £135,117,000 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


nary 


yINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
VENUE AND CAPSS 








{ Receipts into the 
{ Exchequer 
(f thousands) 





April April 











ai ae |-Week | Week 
a > | to ended | ended 
April . — | _ 
15, | os] , , 
oe | ists | *9%* | 28 
ORDINARY } | 
REVEN;E | 
eTax ....-| 34,419 | 30,187} 14,938 | 13,854 
tax | 2,350] 2,420 900 820 
ate, etc., | i 
= gg | 5,375 | 4,525| 2,420; 1,636 
Dgpested a oe * i 
oer re 862 | 1,715 | 392 915 
ads al 6A | 17,182 | 4,966 10,000 
pr Inland Rev. oe 
Inland Rev.| 59,320 | "56,029 L 23, 616 6 | 27,225 
bes | 18,748 | 17,651 | 8,064 | 11,048 
he..........| 6,500} 7,200} 2,400] 4,000 
al Customs & | | | 
rcise........| 25,248 | 24,851 | 10,464 | 15,048 
or Duties... . 884 | 974 | 443 | 475 
t Office (Net | | 
MM sscask waft ie Ae eae | 
eless Licenses .| | j | 
bwn Lands ....} | j 
eipts from | } | 
undry Loans. .| 61 60 61 60 
el. Receipts | 1,745 | 108 | 3,166 | —36 
al Ord. Rev...| 87,258 | 82, 022 | 35, 750 ‘| 4 42, 844 
LY-BALANCING | 
& Brdcaste.) 3,400 | 3,300 | «1,700 | 1,700 
tal etl 90,658 | "85,322 | 37,450 | 44,544 


' 


| house out of the 

| Exchequer to meet 
payments 

E (£ thousands) 

| 

| 


























Expenditure April | April Week Week 
Md i | ended | ended 
April | April | 1 
19de | 19s | 294 | 105 
Slee eee er eee a 
OrDINARY | | { 
EXPENDITURE | 
t. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt ..../ 35,539} 23,476 | 14,971 | 3,894 
ments to N. | 
itland ....... | 
her Cons, Fund} 
Services... .... 33 33 | tg 
Manoa. 35,572 | 23,508 | 14,971 | 3,894 
y Services . .| 186,700 | 158,600 | 95.200 | 80,050 
Mal...........) 929,072 {182,108 | 110,171 | 83,944 
LF- BALANcinG x eee tee ees Prise 
' & Brdcastg.| 3,400 3,300 | 1,700 | 1,700 
otal a ‘a ete oh te rata & ace Otte de 


| 225, 672 | 185,408 jn, 871 | 85,644 


A change has been made in the method of showing 


rae "— Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
penditure mew excess is now included as ordinary 

ng show: under “Total Supply Service” instead of 
luction ne UP to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
ction from ordinary revenue. 


ints decreasing Exchequer balances by 
a 8 to £2,654,687, the other operations 
aia (no longer shown separately) 
40755, 56 the gross. National Debt by 
ap 5 to £22,502 million after allow- 
. 1. £16 million of sinking funds in 


NET ISSUES 
0. and Teegrests (£ thousands) 
seas Trade. ( 


NET RECEI 
aud Settlement Acts PTS (£ thousands) 


Jan. 13 lao a | 





FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
; Ways and | 
Treasury Means Trea- | 
‘ Bills Ad j 
vances | sury | Total 
Date | De- | Float- 
| [pants |POR*| se 
Ten- | Public | PORE] Oy. | Devt 
Tap } of | Banks) 
ay der Depts. | Eng- | | 
: | land { 
1944 | 
April 14 pie: 0) Not available 
1945 


Not available \ 


” ” 


” 20 \1460 0) ” ” 

» 27 |1450-0) 2341-8!) 489-3 |... | 1799-5 | 6080-6 
Feb. 3 |1440 0} Not available | 

” 10 11430 0) | ” ” 

» 17 \1430-0) | ape se | 

» of ,1430 0) 2. 2| 542-4 } ... | 1801-0 , 6982-6 
Mar. 3 {1430-0 bs Not available 

» 10 |1430-0) eg 

” 17 |1430 -0 Z| ” ” 

» 24 \1430-0) ae | 

” 31 | 36 80-7 575-7 | 0-7 | 1859-0| 6116-1 
April 7 |14%30-0! | Not available 

» 14 1430-0) 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 
| 
| Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of | Rate ‘(Allotted 
Tender P ma of Allot- at 
sen Appli ment Min. 
Offered; in [Allotted | Rate 
i | % 
1944 | ahr Ge 4 
April 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58; 30 
1945 r 
Jan. 12 | 110-0; 211-1 | 110-0; 20 1-50] 37 
» 19 | 110-0 | 216-3| 110-0 | 20 1-19} 32 
» 26 | 110-0 207-8 | 110-0 | 20 0-31| 39 
Feb. 2 | 110-0 | 225-0] 110-0/ 20 0-26] 29 
» 9 | 110-0 | 218-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-13} 31 
» 16 | 110-0 | 207-3 | 110-0 | 20 0-53 | 37 
» 23 | 110-0 | 208-6 | 110-0| 20 0-99] 17 
Mar. 2 | 110-0 | 237-6 | 110-0 | 1911-37) 21 
» .9 | 110-0 | 239-2/ 110-0} 1911-50] 21 
» 16 | 110-0} 236-1 | 110-0|1911-77| 27 
, 23 | 110-0 | 225-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-85 | 25 
» . 29 | 110-0 | 225-6 | 110-0 | 19 10.06 | 30 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-86| 20 
— | 110-0 | 244-4 | 110-0 | 20 2-28 | 24 





On April 13, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of the following week, were accepted 
as to about 24 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications as higher prices in full. £110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered for April 20. For the week 
ended April 21 the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
‘deposits at a maximum amount of £150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 





(£ thousands) — 
7 
e ‘ 13% 
, | 3% /0 
Week fo Exchequer 
N.S.C. pian Savings 
ended Bonds 
| Bonds Bonds acs | _(21980) 
ee 
1945 | 
Feb. 6 5,034 1,794 4,178 11,777 
a 5,344 1,941 7,052 11,573 
» @ 5,197 1,849 | 1,655 13, 801 
ao. ae 4,841 1,767 5,857 16,201 
Mar. 6 4,394 1,923 10,312 18,160 
« ie 4,387 1,789 15, 134 15, 258 
» 20} 4,107 1,816 | 8,142 | 19,285 
” 98} 3,292 1,686 | 7,537 | 12,546 
Apr. 3 4,685 1,243 6, 351 14,041 
a 3,626 2,156 | 7,241 13, 370 
at cual “ne | 10,666 10,666 12,938 


|_____ % 
803,542* ni ,936 sats 239,229 





Totals 
to date |1,353,446* 
| } 


© 281 weeks. + 224weeks. ¢ aaaae 


§Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Apr. 17th amounted to a total value of £71,041,786. 
Up to Mar. 31st principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £215,870 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 443 cents 
per oupce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
e 

F ine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. . bh 
Ape 12 ie os ie’ 14 14 132 0 
Ba SS 15 10 134 14 
ME TRE 5 2 135 0 
eG hy, cence 13 4 132 0 
ie as aah bs 13 (4 130 8 
a it 4 6 129 4 


529 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 18, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
In Circln. . . .1236,290,184] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1238,326,832 
partment. . 13,951,534 | Other Secs.... 649,410 
Silver Coin ... 8,655 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee AREES 1250,000,009 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
168s. per oz. 
BO 6G 5 on os 241,71 
1250,241,718 1250,241,715 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f ~ 
14,553,000 230,202,764 
3,134,396 


18,912,484 


Props’ Capital 
ae 
Public Deps.* 


Govt. Secs. ... 
Other Secs - 
Discounts & 


Advances... 21,027,970 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,935,115 
Bankers ...... 191,292,873 nthe . 
Other Accts 52,544,490 34,963,085 
Notes. ...... 13,951,534 
243,837,363 | Gold & Silver 
acces 1,319,860 
280,437,243 280,437,245 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


£ millions) 


| 1944 | 1945 


} 


April | ieina April April 
i9 | 4] hh is 
Issue Dept. : | | 


Notes in circulation. ... 11123 - 5 1240 - 3 1238 -7)1236 -3 
Notes in banking depart-| 


| 
Nt ca wia nay oh aided | 26 4 10- 0 11-6 14-0 
Government debt and 
SOCUTiteS? . nieces {1149 - 31249 -3,1249 -3:1249 -3 


SN GI gu 8 ov ccc eee 0-0} 0-0; 0-0} 0-0 


Other securities........ | 0-7; O 4 0- “| 0-6 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2) 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 


NM ons ss 2's 1168 -00|168 -00|168 00 168 -00 
Deposits : | | t 
Public ..... -eeeee-f 6-6 10-9) 10-2) 18-9 
ee -+| 168-2, 187-9; 184 6} 191-3 
CC as cbaats Sea kn. |} 56°8| 56-0; 51-7) 52:5 
Rs txrices Chena | 231-6] 254-8) 246-5) 262-7 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | | 
Government..........- | 198-8) 225 -6| 217-7) 230-2 
Discounts, etc.........- 8-6 20-7} 20-0; 21-0 
NE ace ds Pelee ues --| 14-8 14-8) 13-6) 13-9 
inst tiatina d's hae ds | 222-2! 261-1] 251-3) 265-1 
Banking depart. res. .....| 27-0; 11-4 12- 15-3 
% %o % % 
“Proportion "........--.| 11-6 4-4 5-2 «5-8 
| 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 














Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| April April | = April 

ee RES 14, 

1944 | 1945 | 1984 1945 

Working days :—} 6 } 6 ; 88 89 
Birmingham..... | 1,119} 1,427 | 26,578 | 25,835 
Bradford........ | 2,308 | 2,938 | 27,933 | 28,843 
Bristol.......... | 468| 541! 9875 | 10,216 
i ulin» | 679; 637| 9,266 | 10,702 
iasivnsiens: 585 | 858 | 17,986 | 19,160 
Leicester ........) 692) 886 | 14,546 | 13,940 
Liverpool ....... «3,844 | 5,525 | 75,245 | 81,045 
Manchester..... .| 2,276 | 3,327 | 49,624 | 52,553 
Newcastle....... | 1157} 1,687 | 26,133 | 26.639 
Nottingham ..... | 270; 806| 6,262] 7,606 
Sheffield ........ / 509} 906 | 15,620} 15,649 
Southampton ....| 103 | 202 2,286 3,181 
12 Towns ....... | 14,010 | 19,440 | 281,354 | 295,369 
Dubiin®......... 7,417 | 8,356 | 118,664 [= 117,794 





° + April 8, 1944, Apel 7, 1945. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million deh 


| | 

12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Apri | 
RESOURCES 13, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1944 | 1945 1945 
due from Treasury 19,012) 17,618) 17,616) 17,607 
Total reserves ....cccces 19,588} 18, 519) 18,516) 18,507 
Total cash reserves ....... 287| 256, 255 254 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 12,648) 19,516) 19,580, 20,091 
Total loans and secs. ..... 12, 716) 19, 737! 19,804! 20,418 
Total resources 34,296) 40, = 40,429 40,872 


Mar. | Apr _ 
29, 
1945 





LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 17,707) 22, aa 22,321) 22,368 


Excess mr. bank res. 1,00 900 900 
12, oa 14, S103 14, 33a 14, ae 


Mr. bank res. dep......... 








Govt. deposits ........... 

Total deposits ........... 14, 701 15,992) 16, 108! 16,555 
Total liabilities .......... 34,296] 40,320) 40 »429) 40,872 
Reserve cathe .......66.20 60 -4% 148 -4%/48 -2%/47 -2% 

BaNK AND TREASURY. | | 
RESOURCES 

Monetary gold stock......! 21,497] 20, 419 20, 41s) 20,417 
Treasury & bank currency.' 4,093) 4, 1 4,117] 4,118 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 


Treasury cash and dep. ...} 2, a 2,666) 2, 714) 2,768 


21,295) 25, r 25,865, 25,944 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 





Mar. Mar. 
20, 5 12, 19, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold and English ster. ....| 45-54) 50-86) 50-86; 50-86 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ...| 11-87) 22-31) 23-03) 23-54 
Call money, London...... 74 -32)133 -33)136 -66/141 -92 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .'249 -37|271 -60|269 -55|270 -49 
Discounts and advances. ..| 24-12) 24-97 23°77; 23-49 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued............. 175: 26/193 +24/193 -74,191 -74 
eee y 175-11 


(209 “36208 sata -30 


| mW. of . ‘2 


Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 


1. Indust. production, adj. F.R.B. Ps 1935-39= 100 f 

S Manu’tures, dur. adj p FRB e =| " | 
anu ur. adj. F.R.B | 

a non-dur., adj. 

5 Minerals, adj. F.R.B. 


” 





| 1929, 1932 | 1832 | 1859 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


“tial “gl 
13 


9 
107} 67) 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million es Frs. 


| sear. Mar. | Mar. April 
| % 22, 28, 5, 
| 1945 | 1945 | 1945 1945 


Rs. ccvicteisesnsesys | 31,723) 31,414) 31,327] 31,527 
Foreign exchange ........ | 1,520} 2,886) 2,833) 2,992 
Private loans and discounts} 728 "667, 677 569 


Loans to State.........-- 40,631) 39, 509) 36,137} 36,958 


LIABILITIES 
Notes Eon ae ea seee eee } — 50,861) 51,273) 52,408 


6! 3 
| 3826. 3,378, 4,131 3,973 


to} Private seneense pane 


BANK OF FRANCE 
nanos Francs 








| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
15, 22, 29, 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 | 1945.| 1945 
OE .cacues anaes .| 75,151) 75,151) 75,151) 75,151 
Private discounts and) 
advances.......-..| 35,749 34,089) 33,076) 33,422 
Advances to State : 

; ee | 492,012; 492,108) 494,808! 498,058 
(a) In occupation costs| 426,000) 426,000} 426 000} 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances., 11,500) 11,600) 14, 17,550 
(c) Fixed advances ...| 54,512) 54, '508| 54,508) 54,508 

LIABILITIES 
Notes..... gesecccves 571,629; 573,932) 574,796, 580,122 
Deposit total ........ | 32,529) 33, oa 34,522) *32,718 
(a) Government accs. ‘| 76 74 *40 
(b) Other accounts ...| 31, ay 32, #65] 33, 32,678 





* Excluding the Debt Redemption Fund Oumant 
Account which on March 22 amounted to 735 
Million Francs. 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


Million £’s 
Seas ae al EE i 
i , 
ASSETS 1944 se 194s 1945 
OE, ccanmehad kid ache Knee 2-65) 2-65) 2-6 2-65 
British Govt. secs. ....... 23- -89) 28 -02| 28-22) 28 -42 
Sterling balances......... 1 a 1 a 1-88) 1-83 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation.......| 28-411 ; e 32: 52-501 32-871 33-0 32-87] 33-05 


UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Monthly Average 





3,026, ,789 miles ; 7,839, 432 sq. kms. 
j 


44, 1 13 201) 27 36 
7 oo ll 14 158} 176 
















| 
feaiteed | ; | 117] 125 1291 «132 
Pea gryoeet | | | | 
sR, CE ML Mn v5 sina oage oe {oe 117 
Residential, adj. F.R.B. . ; 8&7 3 é 72 a ¢0 
t Other, adj. F.R.B.............. | 46 81, 89 235) 
9. Freight-car loadings, 4 FRB. 1935-39= 100 15 78} 10 109 138 # 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F wl ‘i | lm 7st loe? 1a) 149) (168 
Employment :— | | | 
Non-agricultural, a F.R.B? ...| *000 | « | eee | 50,353; 31,784) 35,668) 38,447 39, a 
13. 2 ody ERB... || 19397200 || 108 4 77 6| 100- 
14. Factory? adj FRB. ecco. | eae, 1 8g eg ee a uit 4 a9 
c - CIR or oc, | . || 106-1} 66-4] 100-01 107-5! 132-1) 164-0 ris. 4 
16. , payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. .| rd | lig. : : 
a7. Average Bours $ BLS... rg] Number oo a ny ed en ee 
ourly earnings, B.L.S.. one 45-8) 64 67 - 7 a 
19. Cost of living, F.R.B........... ssf 122-5, 97-6)" 99-41 100 - f+ 116 -5| 123- “| 
arm pootacte, BLS. --+|| 1926100 || 104-9 48-2) 65-31 67-71 82-4! 105- eae 
Sees tt et ee wa ns ee 
t ee ape ; | 81:5, $5.0 89-0 95-5) 96. 
unadj. F.R.B................ ! : 3 87-3, 98-4) 103-1 
1 Pa | ) 
‘o l re centres...... |, Million $ 55) 44,783) 53,481) 66,078] 74,326 
26. New Vor Ctyecssccneres2 : | 14,810) 18,9051 26,69 
27 uartashnaiin sont s ss eee oi sw ahd os 
28 ma Bank Res. Balances a : . é 
29. yay penoess Reserves. 2... : . we 


ronic 


41. nd. se secs., Stand. Statistics 1939= 100 
32. Yield Govt. bonds ..........! 
ncoome payments, adj.......... ! | 1935-49-— 100 || 
$5. Income payment, ad vinbeshth Million $ 
~ » expend., nat. defence a 
» 








1943 


394s | a9 Oct. | Nov. 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


! 





a | _ | Mi ar Ma : 
Assets 1944 | 1945 | 1985 | 4 
Gold coin & bullion. i 44 4| 444 i 
Rupee coin........ 126; 166; 163, j¢7 
Balances abroad ...| 1,662! 3.41 3,835) 3,884 35 
Sterling securities ..| 7,798) 9,713) 9,753 9,753 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 58. 578! — 578| 578) ‘ 
Investments ...... 87 1,754 1,454 1682 14 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation) 8,825) 10, 781| 10,792 10,817 IN 
Deposits ; Govt.. 1 vee 2,516) 2,721) 2,809 
OGD 55-0850 156 606 98 956; 89), 
Reserve ratio...... fool I 93 -4%/93 4%, 93-49, 93.4 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


Mar. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | tg 
| 15, a 15, | 23, | gy 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 |i 
SE chs + Mende <back 4272 -214570 -7/4598 - 3/4593 SASS 
Foreign exchange . 76-4) 97-6) 101-3) 107 6 In 


Discounts, etc. ....| 166-1) 165-8] 193-0) 230-5) _ 

RNS so uns a0 13-7; 14-2) 13-9 14. 3 

Securities ......... 64-6) 64-4) 64 4 64-4) G4 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation|2866 -6|3370 -7/3350 - 913401 et 
, Other sight liabs. ..} 232-3} 244-2) 245 . 246-8) 242 





RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAN 
Million £N.Z.’s 


} 


Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Fa. 

21, imi 

AssETs 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1% 

Gold and Stg exch. ...... 41-34) 44-41) 46-02 44 
Advances to State........ 42- 27 +88) 31-83 32: 
Investments...........+. 10-32) 11 ™ ll -" li 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes.............- 36 -34) 39-60: 39 0 B4 

Demand liabs.: State ....| 17 = 8-40) 10-50 114 
Banks and others ........ 39-89} 33-73) 37-03, 3) 
Reserve to sight liabs. ... ./44-3%)54- 1% 52 “8% \824 








1944 


i — 


Sept. | Oct. a. | Now Dee | Ja. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
































243) 232) 232 
240 234 232 a) 
369 342) «344; «341! (43) 
176} 168} 169 173 173) I 
13 14 ” 143, 131) } 
a 
55 46} 51 
7a 73) 81) q 
145) 141 131} 1 
175 210/199) 
38, ols 
159) 38,037, ' 
eae seevl Sse 38,340 38,811) se 
130 - 125-7] 125-3, 125-5) Bt 
175: 0} 160-2 160-4 - 
175- 160-6 160-9 } 
345-1 3271) 331-5) = 
124 2 126 -6| 127-0) 107 
| 
| y95 6 126% 
121-8 124-4, 125 5 of 
104-9 105-1! 105-5) 1) 
97 -8 98-8) 98 | 
103-3 104-1) 104-4, 104 y 149 
71,874| 70,389) 73,8 m, 775 91, asi} 82,145 
7, 28,5 j | 
21°31 20:825] 20-727 20,588 20, 19) 2038 


7194) 24,425) 25,019) 25 aa %, 
548 ie s 14, a Ns 14, 313} a 
1, 


20,529) 23, 
12,917) 13, 
1, a 39 ‘3 


14 
1 





nse 412) 214. | we 
1: 1: 1-93} 1-90) 1 i 
227 -2) 232-5) 235-5) 237° 238 6 im 
eis gem) aay be 

, ’ ’ ’ } A 
7,570] 7,930, 8,024| 7,828 sa 8, 





E EC 





=. Ss - 
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EELS 
NDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND Y 
NDIA O 


ce erest stocks and for nges in Sena 
interim dividends for 
for net interest accrued, f redemption for fixed int —— d for chai 
and for 
made in t ned, and ec 
5 eee 
Allowan is made For 




















































































































































































- ~ \ Apr. ° 17. 
t two Securi 17, ° 
| Price, | Price, — lan. 1to 1to Apr. 17\| soe ee Name of ty aa 1945 e 
Apr. piaptanipnipaicniminsioieegmens 4a @ 
7 eS Prices, | Apr. | b) (c) 0 0 
Mar. | Prices, Jan. 10 ae 1 Name of Security | m7 RN | 1948 “Hign 1 Tow 7 im % 0 | ren, a an ak oe 0 
} ——-———-~ || , a ‘ 9 
1s | - | High | bow | __ oa ke — Pee | on 145 s6/9 | si/9 He 142, | Bolsover Coll Or Ai 28,3 meias | 
444 D ee od Consols 24%........... i | 1114 311 9t! 7 27/- t6§5) + a| re tens BRciecssaun i ‘9 27/6 | 516 
| sit ; | 188 1 8 an Consols 4 igi : 1004 3 : st a09t 91/6 +s b| ; *|Detens Ord. fi, ave 39/5 | s : 
| f 108 Loy" Pm @...../) 101 19 9 || 28/14 | 26/ ‘| 4 | Guest Keen &c. Ord. {1.|} 39/6 |212 6t 
ass rl | 100 Conv. 944-4 | 102 102% | 1 - | 37/9 6 fields Ord. 10, 3/6 | §3/- | 
ae ogee ARH EARAR ES eee AE 
‘(102 1054 , 1950... . | 0 || 54/6 124 ¢ | Stewarts | 47, 6 8.8 
| 107 Exch. 18% 98% | 98% | 212 55/3 a Hunter Ord. £1... |) 13/1} | 12/9 
| 1038 1 100 1956-61. | 102 | 211 © || 58/44 3 oc) 3 Ree 6/8)| 13, 26/9 |6 0 0 
‘1 Funding 7. 1024 | 48/3 | 41/ c | Thomas am 26/9 40 
aR et |e Sere | us (2H o] ea aay ai a siimica Sea soe [3 | 3 8 
2, f l vil 
a. Be | iat [eeres ets Le Pt ge [any 8) Siete) We | wes 
on | 101 a ids 24% 1945-47), 29 6 Nilc| Nil c|'Bleachers Ord. £1.|| 27/— | 26/ 47 0 
‘1004 | 103% 101 War Bonds 1949-51) 1024 | 102 | 9 9$ | 15/44 | 13/6 | . ae \Bradford eae 10/-|| 33/6 34/6 ven 
| ig 024 1 | War Bonds > 52-54)! 10)4 | 1014 2 27/6 24/10}, 4 a 15 c/|British Celanese 1...|) 52/6 52/6 12 6 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 














AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 5%, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasat Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi | British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja j; Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga _... _ Tamganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL cae £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 



















You can purchase 
Zh es Bends 
Lasky Vagments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office ; 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particul 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMrANY LTD 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  €15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - « 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £164,000. 
(1944 Accounts) ” 


POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAYINGS BANKS ISSUE 


° 
° 
SAVINGS 


196S-1975 
INTEREST PAID HALF-YEARLY 


INTEREST IS SUBJECT TO 
INCOME TAX, BUT TAX I$ NOT 
DEDUCTED AT THE SOURCE 
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Printed in Great Bri 


os Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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tain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe E Newsparer, 1tD.. 
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at Brettenham House, U.S. Representative: R.'S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., New York, 6.—Saturday, April 21, 194 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,009 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - « - £7,125,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 

9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Chief Manager: A. Morss, C.B.E. 

BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 

THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a compamy incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, jg 
prepared to act as Exeeutor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transactea, 

Kankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 

Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 

the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
. Bank of Australia, 3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia, 


As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances ...._—_—_... £399, 100,08 
Savings Bank Balances... «+s 300,286,765 
Note Issue Department exe eve :190,536,045 
Rural Credits Department. ... e-. 2,472,059 
Mortgage Bank Department ... _ 1,360,420 
Other Items ‘eo wr sey 22,320,811 


ne 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 









BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 
London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Divectors : 
I. C. Geddes C.L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


@ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 





ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of Ten Shilling: 
and Six Pence per £5 share on Coupon No. 113 will be paid with- 
out deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Covert 
ment and Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 1s. 5.0ld. 
making 9s. 0.99d. net, on and after the 16th April, 1945, at » 
National Bank of E t in Alexandria, at Rue Toussoun, oF 
London at 6, King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 5th April, 1945. 
By Order of the Board, f 
Joint 


T. D. KEY 
ROBERT WALTON JS Managers. 
ON ea 


EXPORT. . British business man, accomplished linguist, = 
extensive experience introduction Engineering, Technica — 
Non-Technical products in 60 personally travelled markets 0 
first-class credentials, offers consulting or executive service rt 
concern or group requiring practical aid in developing Expi® 
arrangements and connections,—Write Box 63, Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





| PERSONAL 


T.T.T. Magnums are the cigarettes that delight 
the most sensitive palate with their softness. 
Obtainable from WHITMORE & BAYLEY. 
92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Established 1823. 
100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. 
Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
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